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SOME DESCRIPTIVE PROPERTIES OF RELATIONS * 


II. TRANSPARENCY OF RELATIONS 


USBAND and wife. I hear that a friend of mine has mar- 
ried. Without knowing much about his newly acquired 
dependency I can tell a good many things about him in his new 
capacity as a husband. Knowing how he loves home I imagine 
that he must be very happy. I am positive that he is going to 
draw a considerable insurance policy in the name of his wife, that 
he is now expected to wash dishes, that he wears a wedding-ring, 
etc. Whatever matrimony involves is directly or indirectly mani- 
fested on him or on his wife. There is nothing in the relation 
itself that is not manifested on the persons thus related. For, if 
it is not there, we have no means of discovering its existence. 
Marriage can be easily and conveniently defined as a union 
whereby persons of opposite sex are joined together in a special 
kind of legal dependence. In the eyes of the municipal law this 
union is in the nature of a contract. The sociologist regards it 
as an institution. The Church believes it to be a sacrament. Yet 
when we see the performance of Henry the Eighth on the stage 
we perceive neither contracts, nor institutions, still less a sacra- 
ment. What we see are people and their actions; what we hear 
are their words; what we infer are their motives and feelings. 
Whether we believe with Henry’s great apologist that “the mar- 
riage with his brother’s wife has crept too near his conscience ”, or 
assume with the Duke of Norfolk that “his conscience has crept 
too near another lady ”, we in either case regard the matrimonial 
* The first part of this article appeared in the previous issue of this Review, 
PP. 341-357. 
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tangle that led to the English reformation as located in the king’s 
heart, in the schemes of his lady-love and her parents, in the 
firmness of Clement’s reply. Remove the persons interested in 
the conflict, and you will have no conflict. The idealist may 
imagine tragedy as an entity apart. But what he perceives on the 
stage, or knows to be real, is human beings displaying certain 
symptoms of passion, happiness, and grief. Strike them out, and 
the storm will be reduced to nothing. There is an absolute silence 
‘in between ’. 

Validity of terms and emptiness of relation. Popular philos- 
ophy maintains that relations subsist ‘between’ the terms. Yet 
analysis of individual relations in operation fails to discover any 
medium between the terms. From the operative point of view 
this medium appears to be wholly transparent. We can see noth- 
ing in it except what is found in the behavior of its terms. ‘We 
can’t see’ is to be understood in a logical sense. It means that 
relation is logically determinable only in its terms. The terms are 
what we see, and know, and deal with. Relation itself is logically 
transparent. It manifests itself only upon its surface, in the be- 
havior of that which stands in relation. 

The popular belief that relation is given to us as something 
apart from the behavior of the relata is, probably, a psycho- 
grammatical error. We hear, and in reading we see, the relation 
expressed by a separate word; and we acquire the habit of 
imagining it as a medium, or connecting link, situated actually be- 
tween the terms. We even represent it geometrically as a dis- 
tance. Yet distance as we see it on a visible or imaginary line 
is not a relation. It resolves itself into a series of perceptions 
or sensations or both, which constitute a stretch, and are related 
to A and B—say the beginning and end of the stretch—in pre- 
cisely the same manner in which A and B are related to each 
other. But it does not relate. It just exists or is located in 
between. 

Distance. As a relation distance cannot be seen—for instance, 
the distance between myself and the book that I am reading. It 
must be transparent. For, if it were filled with sensations, I 
should not be able to see the book. It begins to ‘ show itself’ 
only when I make an attempt to change it. Then it manifests 
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itself upon me as the effort that I have to make in order to bring 
the book nearer to my eyes, or on the book as its motion. Physic- 
ally it is expressed as a definite amount of energy necessary to 
overcome the separation. And it is questionable whether physic- 
ally there is anything in it but that. It is certain that it is not 
the dark chasm that we imagine to lie between the bodies. Kant’s 
reine Anschauung a priori does not physically exist. If a body 
moves under the effect of gravitation, for instance, the distance S 
travelled by it reveals itself in its behavior as the integral /gdt = 
$ gt? +c, where g is the gravitational force, and ¢ represents the 
time elapsed from an arbitrarily chosen moment. Without some 
force and apart from time, i.e. without motion (which is a four- 
dimensional entity), distance does not manifest itself, and can 
never be estimated. And wherever the manifestation of distance 
takes place it appears as an integral of the infinitesimal force- 
impulses, i.e. as a picture of the body’s behavior during a certain 
interval of time. Thus, again, what is actually known about the 
relation (distance) is merely the behavior of its terms. The rela- 
tion itself remains wholly transparent. 

This may be shown from another angle. How are distances 
determined? In ordinary terrestrial affairs we usually determine 
the distance of an object by simply looking at it. I judge that 
the volume of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft that I see on the 
shelf is about six feet away from me. How do I know it? From 
the comparative size of the book in the field of my vision, from 
the number of details I am able to discern on it; and Mach says, 
from the sensations in the muscles of my eyes resulting from the 
change of accommodation. But none of those things are distance. 
They are just signs or symptoms from which I read the distance. 
Where are they located? Certainly not between me and the book. 
They are all located partly on the book (size, details, etc.), and 
partly in me (the strain of accommodation, my memories of the 
book as it looks when near, etc.). This is what I see, in the 
logical sense of what is given to me as the basis of my estimation 
of distance. The distance itself I do not see. It is not directly 
given to me. It cannot be, because it is a relative thing. Dis- 
tances are registered on the face of things which are separated 
by them. 
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This becomes particularly clear when we have to estimate some 
very large astronomical distance. What does the astronomer do 
to determine the distance, say, between the sun and Sirius? Can 
he do it by just looking at the creature through his telescope? 
Certainly not. His telescope does not show him the distance, 
But it shows him a certain behavior of the star. By carefully 
measuring the position of the star among other fixed stars he 
determines what is known as parallax. He sees, namely, that the 
star during the period of one year describes a tiny circle among 
other fixed stars, which is the projection of the earth’s orbit upon 
a distant plane. Now by comparing the size of the circle with 
that of the earth’s orbit around the sun, and studying carefully 
certain angles involved in the situation, he computes the distance. 
Thus distance as a relation is discoverable in all cases only from 
the behavior of its terms. Relation is somehow registered in, and 
can be read from, the terms. But it does not exist really or 
genuinely ‘ between ’ the terms. 

‘Between’. This becomes especially clear when we consider 
the relation ‘ between’ itself. “‘ Between”, says Bertrand Rus- 
sell, “ happens whenever there is a relation of a to b and of b toc, 
which is not a relation of b to a, of c to b, or of c to a. This is 
the definition, or better perhaps, the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition, of the proposition: ‘ b is between a and b’.”* This defini- 
tion establishes a specific relation of a term b to a couple ac. In 
its genuine operation it says that ‘b is between a and c’. But 
what is between b and the couple ac? Nothing, of course. What 
is located ‘in between’ is b, and it is located between a and c. 
But the relation is not located anywhere. Our proposition does 
not say anything about its location. Only negatively it is certain 
that it does not lie between a and c. For between them there lies 
the term ‘b’ and not the term ‘between’. It cannot lie there, 
because it is of an entirely different nature. It is not a point; it 
is nota term. It is a relation. 

Theory of external relations. What has been said about the 
transparency of relations seems to suggest that terms in relation 
constitute a set of entities which are ‘ independent’ of their rela- 
tion. 


1 Bertrand Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, p. 200. 
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Here we come to a great controversy. I hear questions from 
all sides. What do you mean by saying that terms in relation 
constitute a “set of entities”? Is relation an entity? Was it 
not your chief contention that it should be regarded not as an 
entity, but as an operation (whatever that means)? What is your 
definition of ‘ independence ’? 

It is very unfortunate that philosophers are so easily irritated 
by each other’s statements. I cannot blame others, because I 
know from my own experience what it means to be confronted 
with a vague generality in a printed form. But we have got to 
start somewhere. And whatever we say in the beginning—no 
matter how simple and how deliberately unassuming it seems to be 
—it is inevitably filled with hidden meanings and unverified as- 
sumptions. We cannot begin, we cannot proceed mathematically. 
Because our object is not merely to be consistent with our own 
dictatorial definitions, but to speak truth at least in some degree 
and in some sense, mathematicians are perfectly welcome to make 
fun of our methods and our aims. They most certainly will. Let 
them sneer in peace. But among ourselves, being what we are, 
we must learn and practice a little more intellectual patience. 

I, therefore, at this point, must ask my philosophical reader to 
show me some indulgence. It is not fair, on the basis of the 
foregoing, to hold against me that I suddenly decided to contradict 
myself by saying that terms in relation constitute “a set of en- 
tities”. Everything, of course, is something apart from what it 
means in its own genuine sphere. In so far, and in this most 
general sense, everything is an entity, i.e. something that it is not. 
This is the most trivial of all paradoxes. A is non-A, i.e B, C, D, 
etc. ‘Slave’ is a ‘ term’ in the relation of slavery, a concept, a logi- 
cal unit of denotation, or what not. In this sense it is an entity; 
it is something that it is not. But thus far we have not been 
interested in it as an ideal logical subject, but only ‘as such’, i.e. 
in so far as it is ‘ slave’ in operation, descriptively. This does not 
mean that the other aspect is illegitimate, or does not exist. Every 
relative term is an entity apart from what it is in operation. But 
very often in logical analyses this entity-status of terms is main- 
tained to the exclusion of the other aspect. Then it becomes 
illegitimate, and a source of numerous errors. At this stage of 
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the argument I intend to expose some of the errors. In fact, I 
am convinced that both external and internal theories of relations 
are equally false, if accepted in isolation and to the exclusion of 
each other. And yet either contains an important element of 
truth, if properly balanced against the other. That is why any 
statement aiméng at the objective truth of the matter—whether 
such truth exists or not—will inevitably seem wrong to the par- 
tisans of the controversy. Heroic efforts have been made by the 
defenders of the external theory to clear up the situation by stat- 
ing it in mathematically precise and unambiguous form. And yet 
have they succeeded in persuading their opponents? Of course 
not. The internalist is now more than ever convinced of his 
righteousness. What is the use of trying? It will be, perhaps, 
more practical to ask the reader to allow for a certain amount of 
inevitable ambiguity in our statements at this phase of the argu- 
ment. Why should we define ‘ independence’? Everyone familiar 
with the controversy has some idea of what it ought to mean. 
Well, let him retain his own definition. It will make no difference 
to my argument. For I do not attempt to deduce any positive 
truth from this ambiguous concept, but only to point out certain 
fallacies resulting precisely from its ambiguity. Thus I say: 

According to the external theory of relations the terms in rela- 
tion constitute a set of entities which are independent of their 
relation. By a certain twist of logic this can be easily deduced 
from the property of transparency of relations. For if relation 
reveals itself only in the behavior of its terms, the conclusion easily 
suggests itself that in its own nature, i.e. apart from its terms, 
it is hidden from our view. It belongs to the class of hidden or 
occult qualities. What does empirically or rationally exist, and 
can be logically stated, is a certain body of properties demonstrable 
on the terms. Relation itself remains forever beyond our reach, 
i.e. beyond the material that can empirically or logically or other- 
wise be given to use. That is, it transcends the nature of the 
terms. It lies outside their form or mode of existence. In a 
word, it is external with respect to the terms. 

This doctrine found its extreme expression in Russell-White- 
head’s conception of relation as a “class of couples”. These 
authors, despite their emphasis on the importance of relations in 
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logic, seem to deny the existence of relation as such. “ We may 
regard ”, it is pointed out in the Principia Mathematica, “ relation, 
in the sense in which it is required for our purposes, as a class 
of couples; i.c., the couple (+y) is to be one of the class of couples 
constituting the relation R if x has the relation R toy...A 
relation, as we shall.use the word will be understood in extension: 
it may be regarded as the class of couples (4y) for which some 
given function f(+,y) is true.” Thus it is, indeed, customary in 
the theory of functions of a real variable to regard fractions as 
integers arranged in couples; the difficulty of dividing a unity 
(which seems logically indivisible) into fragments is thereby ap- 
parently avoided. The fractional relation of one integer to another 
is herewith abolished, and a simple coexistence of two numbers is 
introduced instead. Since couples of that kind can be easily 
arranged into a well-ordered aggregate, this interpretation of frac- 
tions appears mathematically expedient. Russell and Whitehead 
make an attempt to apply a similar interpretation to the field of 
logic. The relation of marriage accordingly becomes identical 
with the totality (in extension) of all married couples. The 
relation between father and son is interpreted as all fathers and 
sons in the world. Thus relation becomes wholly absorbed by its 
terms. 

The trap is very luring, especially for scientific minds. It seems 
attractive for two reasons. It contains an element of truth, being 
merely a distortion of a fundamentally sound proposition, and 
therefore satisfying the intellectual sense of justice of those who 
are supersensitive to the exaggeration of the opposite view. On 
the other hand it simplifies the matter so wonderfully, so mathe- 
matically, that no room is left for any speculations connected with 
the mystery of ‘ relating’, and no ‘ mysticism’ is allowed to enter 
the body of logic. For relation is reduced to its terms, and all 
that remains of its mystery is the coupling of terms, which is a 
purely formal and intelligible operation. 

I do not think that the theory in this extreme form calls for a 
systematic refutation. The error is so obvious that it is scarcely 
worth stating. The couple (#y)—we are told—is to be one of 
the class of couples constituting the relation R if x has the relation 
R to y. It is assumed, therefore, that R has a meaning within 
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the group «Ry, for it is expressly stated in the antecedent that x 
has the relation R to y. And what if it has not? The conclusion 
boldly proclaims that R does not really exist, or—more precisely— 
has no meaning, because what it means is only the coupling of x 
with y. But coupling must have some reason. It is not a hap- 
hazard performance. It is absurd to couple everything with every- 
thing else. Now relation is this reason. It states the basis for 
coupling. If one proceeds to couple horses with cows it must be 
either for some queer economic reasons, or for the sake of ex- 
emplifying, for instance, the relation of difference. But in any 
case there must be some point to it. And if there is, ‘ couple’ 
does not mean a mere addition or togetherness of x and y, but is 
only another word for relation. And indeed in every particular 
case the meaning of the word is different. For each particular 
couple does not define, but represents a specific relation. 

In this extreme form, however, the theory of external relations 
is scarcely advocated seriously by anybody. More often it is be- 
lieved that relation means something apart from its terms, some- 
thing fundamentally simple and indefinable. To show that the 
terms are independent of their relations the advocate of the ex- 
ternal theory uses a very simple argument. “ When one says that 
the hypothenuse depends on the right-angle triangle for its mean- 
ing, or that the conception of an hypothenuse depends on the 
conception of a right-angle triangle, we are virtually naming a 
part for its participation ina whole. We are virtually saying that 
the side-opposite-the-right-angle-of-a-triangle cannot be such with- 
out the triangle. But this is no more than to say that the concep- 
tion of a triangle depends on the conception of a triangle, which 
is as redundant as it is obvious.”* Consequently, the externalist 
concludes, the part does not depend on the whole; and since rela- 
tional situation is a kind of whole, its parts—the terms—do not 
depend on the whole, i.c. on their relation. In fact, the triangle 
may be disarranged, while its sides still retain their size, their 
property of being straight, indeed all the properties which they had 
when they were sides of the triangle. The slave does not cease 
to exist when he is liberated, and the wife does not lose her human 
semblance if she gets a divorce from her husband. Otherwise we 
should have neither liberated slaves nor divorcees. 

2R. B. Perry, “ A Realistic Theory of Independence,” New Realism, p. 108. 
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On the surface the argument appears to be quite convincing. 
And yet it contains an error that is not difficult to locate. What is 
here believed to be independent of relation is not the relative term 
itself, but only the object of which the relative term is predicated. 
For instance, ‘master’ and ‘slave’ as terms in the relation of 
slavery may in turn be predicated of something else, namely of 
two different human individuals, who as humans and individuals 
are certainly independent of the relation of slavery. Similarly, 
hypothenuse as a line of a certain size is independent of any 
triangle. But hypothenuse is not merely a line of a certain size. 
In fact it is not a line at all, except by equivocation. It is a cer- 
tain relation in which any straight line of any size may stand. 
And of course, it is perfectly obvious, although not redundant, that 
the hypothenuse-aspect of this triangular relation depends upon 
the whole relation. It is obvious because the hypothenuse is 
merely an aspect, or face, of a relation in which the whole struc- 
ture of the triangle is essentially involved. And yet it is not 
redundant precisely because it is merely one aspect of the situation, 
which naturally depends upon the whole situation. 

It is a disgrace to philosophy that truisms of this kind should be 
discussed in philosophical literature two thousand years after the 
trouble had been definitely located and dismissed. It owes its 
exact formulation to Aristotle, and certainly would need no further 
elucidation, or restatement, if some recent developments in logic 
and epistemology had not proven that there is no logical blunder 
that a logician is incapable of committing. Aristotle states clearly : 
“ Sometimes reciprocity of relation does not appear to exist. This 
comes about when a blunder is made, and that to which the rela- 
tive is related is not accurately stated. If a man states that a wing 
is necessarily relative to a bird, the connection between these two 
will not be reciprocal; for it will not be possible to say that a bird 
is a bird by virtue of its wings. The reason is that the original 
statement was inaccurate, for the wing is not said to be relative to 
the bird, qua bird, since many creatures besides birds have wings, 
but qua winged creature. If then, the statement is made accurate, 
the connection will be reciprocal, for we can speak of a wing hav- 
ing reference necessarily to a winged creature, and of a winged 
creature as being such because of its wings.” * If, therefore, 


8 Categoriae, 6b—7a. 
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reciprocity does not appear to exist in the case of hypothenuse, 
it is only because the meaning of the hypothenuse “is not accur- 
ately stated”, and instead of a genuinely relative term simply a 
‘line’ or a ‘ segment ’ is considered. 

It is not difficult to correct so trivial an error. It is much more 
difficult to find an element of truth in it. We have seen, however, 
that it originates from a fundamentally correct intuition. It is 
true that relation manifests itself exclusively upon the terms, and 
therefore—for our knowledge, at least—depends upon the terms, 
That is, the relational situation is given to us only in so far as it is 
revealed in the behavior of its terms. It is doubtful whether 
there is anything in it except what we can see and logically define 
by means of them. This, however, does not prove either de- 
pendence or independence. But our habits of thinking falsely 
suggest that the terms are something apart from what is mani- 
fested or revealed in them; that they are logical spots, containers 
of information; that even if the information be removed, there 
will still be something left behind—an empty place in my brain 
which some people call ‘idea’, a state of consciousness, or a 
neutral entity. We easily forget that as far as relation is con- 
cerned there is nothing in the terms except what is genuinely 
manifested, or, more precisely, except the process of manifesta- 
tion. And the latter cannot be regarded as independent of 
relation. For it is relation. 

Impenetrability of relations. It is easy to see that relation is 
transparent. Yet this logical transparency is not a metaphysical 
vacuum. If viewed from a somewhat different angle this trans- 
parent medium reveals a very solid and substantial nature. It 
appears to be filled with a highly intricate and impenetrable ma- 
terial. 

It is customary to regard relation as a bridge between the terms. 
But it needs a good deal of metaphysical imagination to realize 
that relation also constitutes the abyss through which it builds its 
bridge. It not merely connects, but holds apart and separates. 
If it were not for relations all things and all terms would fall into 
one, and perish in an Absolute where, according to Hegel’s word, 
all cats are black. To provide distinctness and plurality in the 
world is the responsibility of relations. And this is not a func- 
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tion of some particular relations such as difference or negation. 
Every relation does that. Every relation contributes its share of 
universal isolation. It is in view of this isolating function that 
relation appears to have terms. It begins with one, and leads 
over to the other. Yet this ‘leading over’ through a transparent 
medium is merely one aspect of the situation. Otherness, separa- 
tion, is another aspect. The terms could not stand solidly apart 
if there were not solid bridges which prevented them from falling 
back into each other. Destroy all the bridges, and you will find 
that all your terms collapse into the indifference of an Absolute. 

The more closely things are related, the more distinct and in- 
dividual they are. For every relation constitutes an aspect in 
which they are not one. It is impossible for things to be related, 
and not to be distinct. For if they were not distinct there would 
be nothing to relate. Thus, if A is in any way related to B, it 
transcends B precisely in so far as it is related to it. This trans- 
cendence, though thoroughly transparent, can never be cancelled 
as long as the relation holds. It is by no means an exclusive char- 
acteristic of reality to be transcendent with respect to knowledge. 
Transcendence is an inherent property of every relation. It saves 
the terms from coincidence. 

Transcendent with respect to each other, the terms are in this 
sense external to the relation that connects them and holds them 
apart. They can never pass through whatever is assumed to be 
located between them, and touch each other. It is true that rela- 
tive terms can be logically defined only by reference to their cor- 
relatives. They are in this sense interdefinable. And yet, how- 
ever closely related and rationally interdependent, they are held 
apart by force of their relation, just as the blue sky is held apart 
from the observer no matter how high the latter may rise. This 
makes relation appear irrational—from the point of view of the 
current concept of rationality, which holds that rational explana- 
tion consists in enumerating the simple components of a complex 
idea. It may be true that a relative term is explained only by 
reference to its correlative (érépov elva: Xeyérac). But, from the con- 
ventional point of view, such an explanation occurs per hiatum 
irrationalem. For, no matter how fully a relative term may be 
explained by reference to its correlative, it never goes into it; 
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never—not even after an infinite number of references—can it be 
resolved into the terms of its relational opponent. A husband 
cannot be understood by enumerating the elements constituting his 
wife. Reference to the ‘ other’ cannot be accounted for in terms 
of the conventional concept of analysis as a reduction to simple 
elements. In this sense relation is fundamentally irrational. But, 
far from thwarting our reason, this form of irrationality—the 
existence of an irrational abyss—is the necessary condition of 
every rational operation. It delivers us from the doom of the 
Absolute. 

Thus relation, though thoroughly transparent, does not transmit 
anything from one term to the other. No parts, or elements, or 
properties, of the relata are transferable through the medium of 
relation. Similarity does not communicate anything from A to B 
which are similar. The institution of slavery does not carry any- 
thing from the nature of the slave, transmitting it to the master. 
A term in relation may be well explained, or defined, by reference 
to its correlative, but it does not receive any of the latter’s elements. 
This feature of the relational mechanism may be properly char- 
acterized as impenetrability. Relation is not merely transparent. 
Its transparency constitutes a solid medium which prevents terms 
from directly communicating with each other. That is, no ele- 
ments of the one can be found within the other. Relations are, 
with respect to the terms, logically impenetrable. 

Internal theory of relations. The property of transparency, 
even though compelling us to admit transcendence (a notion 
sufficiently compromised to arouse suspicion and mistrust on the 
part of the scientist!), should not be misconstrued as an expression 
of mystical tendencies. Although I do not believe that mysticism 
is necessarily to be regarded as a term of abuse, yet—derogatory 
or complimentary—the name does not apply to the present situa- 
tion. The word ‘transparency’ does not imply more than what 
has been put into it. It is not to be understood either physically 
or metaphysically. It is here used to describe briefly what we 
have found to be characteristic of every relation, its logical de- 
pendence on terms—the fact that we see nothing in it except what 
is revealed in the behavior of its terms. Scientists often object 
against words in philosophy. But when it comes to defining situa- 
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tions they are compelled to employ notions of their own precisely 
equivalent to those ‘ words’, only cruder and more naively meta- 
physical. 

We have also seen that, though logically transparent, relation 
is not ‘empty’. For it helps to hold the terms apart and distinct 
from each other. This property appears to be more legitimately 
liable to the objection of mysticism. For it suggests something 
occult and mysterious, something that evades logical fixation and 
remains hidden from our view. This constitutes the fallacy of the 
so-called theory of internal relations. According to this view the 
terms depend upon relation for their being and character. Rela- 
tion appears as a substance from which they arise, as a laboratory 
in which they are made, or a power which produces them. In 
contrast to relation, which is impenetrable, solid, and substantial, 
the terms are characterized as interpenetrating, ephemeral, and 
merely phenomenal. They have no meaning, if detached from 
the whole of which they are organic functions. 

As formerly the terms, so now the relation, is regarded as 
‘something’ apart from what it does, as a solid medium in a 
metaphysical sense, a power behind the terms which causes them 
to be what they are. In consequence the terms lose all their 
independence, and are believed to be deducible from, and some- 
how reducible to, the elements of relation, and consequently to 
those of each other. For within the laboratory of relation they 
are both of the same make. Now this is precisely where the 
error lurks. We have seen that logically to define a term by 
reference to its relative companion does not mean to compose it 
from the elements of that companion; ‘ husband’ can be defined 
only with reference to ‘ wife’, but he cannot possibly be composed 
of her elements, because they are both sexually exclusive. 

The error, however, originates again from a fundamentally 
correct proposition, and only our habit of substituting geometrical 
models for genuine facts is responsible for the appearance of 
error. We are accustomed to represent relation as a bridge. And 
‘bridge’ happens to emphasize connexion too strongly; in fact, 
so much more strongly than separation that the latter disappears. 
The truth is, however, that logically relation is not an empty word. 
It is the logical basis, the only reason for the terms’ separation. 
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In fact, it is a name for this separation. It is quite in accordance 
with our conventional views on logical matters to regard terms 
as dependent upon the ‘reason’ of their existence. The terms, 
therefore, ‘depend’ upon relation in the sense that they must 
satisfy certain conditions for being distinct from each other in a 
prescribed manner. If A is different from B, it must satisfy 
certain conditions necessary for being different. Moreover, if 
both terms satisfy those conditions, they cannot possibly fail to be 
different. The relation of difference may, of course, be subjec- 
tively disregarded, but it cannot be taken away from them without 
making both terms identical, i.e. without changing their nature, 
Relation is, therefore, the necessary and sufficient condition for 
the terms’ being related. The terms—we are speaking of gen- 
uinely relative terms—must be inwardly adapted to certain rela- 
tions, and cannot subsist without those relations. This is equival- 
ent to saying that relation constitutes a conditio sine qua non of 
their subsistence. A dictionary definition of ‘dependence’ reads 
as follows: “a state of being conditioned upon, or necessitated 
by, something else”. Thus we do not depart from the common 
use of the word ‘ dependence’ when we say that im this sense the 
terms depend on their relations. 

Two aspects in one. Relation is at once transparent and im- 
penetrable. These two properties constitute two aspects of the 
relational mechanism necessarily present in every relational opera- 
tion. It is, in both cases, one and the same operation estimated for 
two different effects. Abstract thinking cannot grasp the situation 
save by two successive statements. Relation does it in one act. 

This inadequacy of abstraction—otherwise a very common ex- 
perience of knowledge—is painfully reflected in the extant theories 
of relations. It is not merely difficult, but psychologically posi- 
tively impossible, to think of two properties as one. We select 
one property at a time, disregarding and often forgetting the 
other. And with the focus of attention thus artificially fixed we 
arrive at certain conclusions which are true within the limits of the 
operation that we have performed, but one-sided. Thus arise 
such limited points of view as the so-called external and internal 
theories of relations, which, if formally compared with regard to 
their fundamental results, lead to an apparent contradiction. This 
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contradiction is in itself so characteristic, and, in a way, so en- 
lightening, that some thinkers believe they have found in it the 
key to the solution of the mystery, and appear to be trying to 
describe the nature of relation by stating its inherent contradiction. 
In thinking, we are tossed between two extremes without ever 
being able to establish a stable equilibrium between the two. 

Yet we have at least the satisfaction of knowing that nature has 
found the equilibrium, and keeps it. Our intellect cannot follow 
the example of nature. The unity of the two aspects, therefore, 
constitutes a mystery the existence of which we know, but the 
performance of which lies beyond our intellectual capacity. Again, 
there is nothing mystical in this statement. Nature is incompar- 
ably more ingenious than intellect. Mathematicians are still rack- 
ing their brains in the effort to understand the nature of the 
integral. Yet nature integrates constantly, not taking any notice 
of the paradoxes of the arithmetical continuum. There seems to 
be a hopeless and impenetrable gulf between matter and con- 
sciousness. Yet nature produces conscious beings on the basis 
of chemical and organic processes, disregarding all the difficulties 
that philosophers have piled up around the problem. There is no 
mysticism in the existence of mysteries. What is there, then, 
surprising or mystical in our inability to follow the performance 
of nature in welding the two aspects of relation into one function? 
What we know about relation—about anything for that matter— 
is only an infinitesimal fragment of its bewildering complexity. 

Henry Lanz 
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LOTZE AND THE ONE AND THE MANY 


T is a fundamental thought in Lotze’s mind that reconciliations 
are more nearly the truth about reality than conflicts. He is 

deeply convinced at the very beginning of his reflexion that 
harmonious relations do exist, and he sets out to vindicate his 
faith. That the world is good, harmonious, one, he makes his 
starting-point, and then he seeks to see how far the clash of fact 
and value confirms or allows it. That is, he approaches his philoso- 
phic problems with a reconciling spirit and presumption, and 
tries in the midst of opposing views to find a unifying position 
which preserves and harmonizes both extremes of thought. The 
result is that he arrives at a system in which realism and idealism, 
determinism and freedom, pluralism and monism, science and 
religion, pantheism and theism, mechanism and teleology, fact and 
value, are bound together in a remarkable whole. 

But in seeking to do justice to opposites and retain them both 
in the same system there is a singular weakness, for he lays him- 
self open to attacks from both sides. Either alternative for the 
solution of a problem can be made consistent by abstracting from 
reality those aspects which do not agree with a particular view; 
a well-squared packet of thought is made, but the abstraction has 
resulted in the neglect of some part of reality. The choice seems 
to lie between consistent theory and seemingly inconsistent reality. 
And such is the dominion of thought that many thinkers succumb 
to the allurements of logical neatness. Lotze, however, is im- 
pressed by the other option, strong in the faith that the seemingly 
inconsistent reality is coherent, though logical thought-forms may 
never be able to encompass it. “ Reality is richer than thought, 
nor can thought make reality after it.” Epistemologically he 
carries out this view by pointing out that feeling and will, as well 
as thought, do give us acquaintance with reality and enter into all 
so-called ‘ pure thought’ in such a way that the entire mental life 
of a person is bound up in his philosophizing. Metaphysically he 
carries out the same view that reality is richer than thought by 
maintaining that reality also feels and wills in a living unity—that 
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reality is personal. The notion of personality, which as a fact 
takes up within itself seemingly contradictory opposites of mul- 
tiplicity and unity, furnishes the key, the analogy for the whole. 
His logically consistent opponents of either wing hold that their 
views are mutually exclusive, and before a mediating synthesis in 
personality as an actually accomplished fact they stand unbelieving. 

One can be sure beforehand that such a reconciling synthesis 
will be charged with internal inconsistency. And that, in fact, 
has been an outstanding criticism of his system. Even such a 
sympathetic writer as Galloway says that the metaphysical and the 
ethical aspects of his philosophy are not harmonized.* For an ex- 
treme example of perverse and unfair criticism the following 
hostile comment of Staehlin upon Lotze’s system may be cited: 
“Tt is an ingeniously comprehensive eclecticism which makes a 
skilful use of materials provided by its predecessors. The most 
diverse principles here sit peacefully cheek by jowl—only, how- 
ever, so long as the rich. versatile, and noble mind of the thinker 
who has brought them together maintains the peace among them. 
No sooner, however, do they stand by themselves and look each 
other in the face; no sooner do comparisons begin to be instituted 
between them; no sooner does their real character manifest itself, 
—than they turn out to be mutual foes, and the apparent union 
gives place to a struggle in which each inflicts a death-blow on the 
other.”* It will be seen later that just this isolation of parts 
from Lotze’s system, making them “ stand by themselves ”, is the 
very thing that must not be done with his thought, and so much of 
Staehlin’s criticism is vitiated. But the particular difficulty centers 
around his notion of God. It appears to some that his metaphysi- 
cal Absolute is inconsistent with his personal God; his thought on 
the one side leads to an absolute monism, an immanential panthe- 
ism, and on the other side to theism. We propose to trace these 
two aspects, the metaphysical and the ethical, and see how he seeks 
to bring them together. 

From the metaphysical side Lotze argues for the existence of an 
Absolute from an analysis of the causal relationship and of 
reciprocal action. Thus from a consideration of the central notion 


1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 497. 
2 Kant, Lotze and Ritschl, p. 128. 
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of natural science he is led to postulate an Infinite Substance, 
Starting with the problem of Being, he inquires what is meant by 
saying that a thing is. He answers that to be means to be related, 
to stand in relations. (It needs to be remembered here that he 
also defines reality as Fiirsichsein.) Relations between things re- 
duce to reciprocal action. Hence in order to understand being 
one must understand reciprocal action. He finds two options be- 
fore him, explanation by transeunt causation and explanation by 
immanent causation. The first he finds unsatisfactory, for if 
something passes over from A to B, the transition from A to this 
something and again from this something to B has only reintro- 
duced—and multiplied—the problem. He chooses the second, 
causa immanens, rather than causa transiens, which harmonizes 
with his favoring the side of internal relations rather than external, 
His view is, in brief, this: As A changes to a, B changes to 5, 
owing to the fact that A and B are alike parts of one whole, M, 
within which mutual readjustment of parts takes place. Thus it 
is that consideration of reciprocal action leads to the notion of an 
Absolute Substance. 

It certainly is not clear how Lotze has bettered himself by shov- 
ing the problem of reciprocal action back into an Ursubstanz. 
How M readjusts its parts and codrdinates the modifications of 
A and B is wholly beyond our ken. He has abandoned the in- 
comprehensible transeunt theory for an equally incomprehensible 
immanential theory, and has sought to win favor for it by hiding 
the mystery within the dark bosom of the Absolute. As far as 
the two choices before him are concerned we are as free to accept 
the fact of transeunt action as given forthwith as to take refuge 
in the immanent Absolute. He is not unaware of this situation. 
He says of his choice, “ The object in view is merely to get rid 
of the difficulties which make the conception of a transeunt opera- 
tion obscure to us while, although in fact understanding just as 
little how an immanent operation comes about, we make no scruple 
about accepting it as a given fact.”* But others might just as 
well accept transeunt operation as a “given fact” if they so 
desired and it accorded with the general movement of their 
thought. 

8 Metaphysic, Vol. I, p. 164. 
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But he has given expression in logical argument to that tendency 
which, tracing back all causes to a first cause, finds that cause at 
work in every occurrence, and upon its unique character rests the 
certainty that it is adequate to produce the effects ascribed to it. 
For of all wholes and all universals there is only one whole, one 
universal which is unique. And in its unique character that 
which is impossible to the parts may be actually accomplished by 
and in the first cause. This clearly is a form of the cosmological 
argument. Lotze recognizes that his consideration of the im- 
plications of reciprocal action involves the restatement of the 
cosmological argument, and moreover accounts for that unity in 
the unconditioned which the usual form assumes without proof. 
But according to him the first cause does not merely stand at the 
head of a series, first in a serial order, but as ultimate cause or 
sole cause. Every operation, all becoming—and becoming is the 
great problem of philosophy for him,—is in the last analysis the 
operation of the one M which is everywhere present and at work, 
and is the ground of all occurrence. 

His view of immanent causation does away with the dogma 
that only like can affect like, and opens the way for dualism and 
interaction in the solution of the mind-body problem. He pro- 
tests that we are not justified in holding that an equality must 
exist between elements which interact; equivalence is sufficient. 
By means of this distinction between equality and equivalence he 
maintains that the argument is invalid which says that the inter- 
action of body and mind is impossible because there can be no 
equating of energy in antecedent and consequent. Hoffding is 
incorrect when he says that Lotze actually grants that a causal 
relation is really comprehensible only between like elements, for 
there is no doubt that Lotze’s teaching is clearly the position that 
it is quite possible for unlike things to interact. But the un- 
expected turn to his thought is that, after he has spent much time 
in proving that it is conceivable that spirit and matter can interact, 
in the end he renders his proof unnecessary by reducing all matter 
to spirit and maintaining that all that is real is mind. Paulsen 
rightly says: “ Lotze occupies a peculiar position. In principle 
he holds to the possibility of interaction. On the other hand, by 
adopting universal spiritualism and pantheism he finally renders 
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superfluous the reasoning which he had employed in defending the 
theory of interaction.” * 

With such a thoroughgoing statement of immanent causation one 
might expect beforehand that he would be charged with pan- 
theism, and that all the usual objections urged against pantheism 
would be urged against him. And that has actually been the case. 
The M, the Infinite Substance, appears to swallow up all individ- 
uals within itself. Thus the identity of individuals is lost, as in 
pantheism, and there is only one true individual, M. Such state- 
ments as the following certainly could, if isolated from the rest of 
his system, be taken that way. “Wherever the plastic materials 
are present, there the absolute One is likewise present; . . . not 
as an inoperative class-type, not as a command passing between the 
elements of a group, or a wish without them, or an ideal above 
them; but as a real and potent essence present in the innermost 
life of each element. . . . It manifests itself in each one in its 
totality as the unity that embraces and determines them all.” 
“ Nor again do we think of its presence as a mere uniform breath 
which penetrates all places and this particular spot among them, 
like that subtle, formless, and homogeneous ether from which 
many strange theories expect the vivification of matter into the 
most various forms: but the Absolute is indivisibly present with 
the whole inner wealth of its nature in this particular spot.”* He 
also refers to “a conviction which we have already reached by 
another path—the conviction that all individual things are think- 
able only as modifications of one single Infinite Being ”’." 

Here Lotze is facing the old, old difficulty of keeping a Many 
along with a true One. It is urged against him that if his plural- 
ism were complete, each monad would be irrevocably cut off from 
all others. (Practically, solipsism would result in such a multi- 
verse.) But since he does take up a monistic position, then it 
must have been present in the piurals, and they were not true 
individuals after all, but there is only One. And if there is only 
One, an original Unity, how can a One ever become a Many? If 
it does, must not differentiations already have existed implicitly 


4 Introduction to Philosophy, p. 87, note. 
5 Metaphysic, Vol. Il, pp. 145-146. 

6 Metaphysic, Vol. Il, p. 184. 

7 Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 640. 
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in the Unity, and hence it was no true unity after all? Now this 
difficulty is not one which Lotze alone has to face. It is the 
dilemma every thinker must confront who tries to relate the One 
and the Many in intelligible terms. To make a system watertight 
for monism, plurality has to be denied. So also thoroughgoing 
pluralism faces a similar difficulty. The problem of how, given 
unity, one can derive the origin of diversity within it Lotze simply 
gives up, saying that “our business is not to make the world, but 
to understand the inner connection of the world that is realized 
already ”.* Speaking of the genesis of the soul he says: “ How 
it can be brought about, or how the creative power of the Absolute 
begins to bring it about, that an existence is produced which not 
only in accordance with universal laws produces and experiences 
effects and alterations in its connection with others, but also in 
its ideas, emotions, and efforts, separates itself from the common 
foundation of all things, and becomes to a certain extent an in- 
dependent center—this question we shall no more attempt to 
answer than we have others like it.”*® He simply accepts it as 
a feature of the universe that we do find that unity in multiplicity 
is an accomplished fact, and whatever logical difficulties lie in the 
thought of centers “to a certain extent” independent must bow 
before the actual nature of reality. Our business is not to create 
but to understand the world, and where understanding comes to 
an end in a logical impasse Lotze stops, accepting the contradic- 
tion rather than distort or simplify reality as he finds it. 
Furthermore, involved in this charge of pantheism is the ques- 
tion whether in seeking to account for change in the universe, he 
has not been led to a view in which change means nothing. For 
if, as he says, the universe maintains an identity, /M — M, then 
the Absolute is ever the same, without a history, time has no 
meaning, and the only true way of looking at the universe is, as 
Spinoza says, sub specie eternitatis. In such a universe, where 
all is eternally determined, individuals who toil daily toward 
achievement and character are illusioned, for they actually ac- 
complish nothing. The universe is complete and cannot be added 
to. Values are not ahead, to be achieved, for the universe is 


8 Metaphysic, Vol. II, p. 183. 
® Metaphysic, Vol. Il, p. 182. 
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finished and fact and value are one in the & xai wav. ‘Ought’ 
has no meaning, for there is no progress—only the dreary un- 
rolling of the already-written scroll. Once more personal beings 
become but transient fragments, doomed to be swallowed up in the 
Infinite. Brahma alone is, all else is illusion, and personality, 
partly achieved after so much labor and sorrow, has really 
amounted to nothing, but is sucked down into the Maelstrom, is 
washed into the Sargasso Sea of a stagnant Infinite. 

But if some of Lotze’s statements might warrant such infer- 
ences, his answer is again that in spite of the logical difficulties of 
stating the truth, yet change is an actual feature of the world, and 
must be held to, along with steadfastness, even if their union is 
not logically thinkable. 

He finds that all attempts to define Being in terms of stead fast- 
ness always reintroduce Becoming, just when it was thought to 
avoid it. He abandons the effort to find by words a unity between 
Being and Not-Being, saying: “ There is no alternative but to 
give up the attempt at definition of the notion as well as at con- 
struction of the thing, and to recognize Becoming, like Being, 
as a given perceivable fact of the cosmos.” *® Again comes his 
most important dictum, the key to his acceptance of logical con- 
tradictions, “Reality is richer than thought, nor can thought 
make reality after it.”** He urges that any a priori denial of a 
union of Being and Not-Being is simply refuted by the fact of 
Becoming. “The fact of Becoming was enough to convince us 
that there is such a thing as a union of Being and Not-Being, 
which we even when it lies before us are not able to reconstruct 
in thought, much less could have guessed at if it had not been pre- 
sented to us.” 

So he admits change, as he says, into the inside of Being. In 
fact he sides so strongly with the Heraclitic tendency as to say that 
he agrees with others in “thinking it worth while to admit the 
resolution of all Being into Becoming, and in the interpretation 
of its permanence, wherever it appears, as merely a particular 
form of Becoming ”’.** To be sure, he knows that the systems of 

10 Metaphysic, Vol. I, p. 104. 


11 Metaphysic, Vol. I, p. 119. 
12 Metaphysic, Vol. I, p. 106. 
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the flux-philosophers usually contain a bank for their stream, 
that becoming is not without repetitions but is in accordance with 
laws, and so the permanent is reintroduced. But when the ques- 
tion about necessity is introduced, why change must pass from 
Grund to Folge, he rebels against it, asserting that this is the 
pernicious attempt to set up laws as prior to God and reality, to 
which they had to conform. He goes back from necessity to ac- 
tuality, maintaining that the laws of things arise out of their very 
nature. His formula is: “ The real thing is nothing but the realized 
individual law of its procedure”.’* The primary notion, then, in 
Lotze’s thought is the stream, and it would not be wholly wrong 
to say that according to him the stream makes its own banks. 
Enough has been said to show that his teaching can be charged 
with leading to a static universe only by ignoring his very central 
conception of reality. If the reply comes that in so doing he is 
inconsistent, he is willing to be inconsistent, for he finds he must 
maintain as actual both permanence and change, oneness and 
manyness. 

A pluralist, William James, selects Lotze’s system as a good 
example of that absolute monism which, admitting the most in- 
cipient minimum of relation between two things, cannot stop until 
the absolute unity of all things is deduced. But the extreme con- 
sequences of such monism are rather implied in his position and 
deduced in their most hideous consequences by his opponents than 
drawn by Lotze himself. Is Lotze an uncontrolled monomaniac 
who, having once granted relatedness of some kind, is unable to 
hold to any other truth or qualification at all, so that all diversity 
is sacrificed on the altar of unity? Has it not, in fact, been be- 
cause he would not think in terms of Yes or No, black or white, 
that he has received abuse from both sides? James, forgetting 
the Golden Rule, has done for Lotze what he does not want done 
for himself and his own pluralism; he has pictured the most ex-} 
treme consequences of Lotze’s position without mentioning another} 
side, and then has concluded by saying, “ This is . . . monism. 
Surely !—SURELY !—You don’t want this!” ™ 

Now it certainly is evident that Lotze does not believe in pan- 
theism or in a finished universe, and, aware of the dangers in 


18 Metaphysic, Vol. I, p. 95. 
144 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 74-78. 
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such views, he does not want his thought carried to these ex. 
tremes. Pantheism he definitely rejects, remarking of it that it 
is “ one of the very worst of all the views which banish freedom 
from historical development ”.** “The common admission of 
substantial unity in the World’s-Cause connects us only apparently 
with the reverence of pantheism for the one Infinite Substance.” * 
He strongly insists upon the right of the finite to some degree of 
self-existence without its existence being swallowed up within the 
Infinite. Values of the human soul cannot be empty, transitory, 
frail, in comparison with the majesty of the One. It is due, he 
suggests, to men’s over-balanced interest in the formal nature of 
the universe, and their neglect of the content, that the errors of 
pantheism arise. And the side of his own thought, the meta- 
physical speculations, which have led to an immanential Substance 
and brought on the pantheistic charge, are, he says, only formal. 
“ What we have recorded hitherto as the results of our reflection 
has been of essentially formal significance. . . . We have not yet 
sought to determine what that may be which is or happens accord- 
ing to these conditions.” ** He then proceeds to the content of the 
Absolute and finds there a personal Being who is Living Love. 
Thus it is that he complements his metaphysical formalism with an 
ethical content and clothes his abstract M with personality. He 
dismisses pantheism with the assertion that “ the conceptions which 
we have formed concerning the meaning of the real have removed 
us so far from the circles of thought in which pantheism moves, 
that it is not possible to give a brief explanation of our relation 
to it”.** It is necessary therefore to turn to his notion of the 
real, which, he says, will free him from all pantheistic association. 

“ Realness ”, he says, “is the being of that which exists for 
self.”*® And a monomaniac, such as Staehlin, will immediately 
cry, “Hold! You have denied all immanence. You have cut 
off each unit which exists for self from every other unit and from 
God. A divine invasion of the soul is impossible; God, the en- 
tirely self-existent one, is entirely cut off from the world. Com- 


15 Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 195. 

16 Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 677. 

17 Microcosmus, opening words of Book IX. 
18 Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 677. 

19 Grundziige der Metaphysik, p. 81. 
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plete transcendence has replaced complete immanence. Interac- 
tion is no longer possible and each individual is sufficient unto 
himself. After cleansing your house of the one devil, pantheism, 
you have admitted seven other devils worse than the first.” 

Lotze never goes to such extremes. He has no intention of 
creating a cleft between finite beings and the common foundation 
of all things, a cleft which would have to be bridged by miraculous 
wanderings. But he does struggle with the difficulties of language, 
which compel him, while speaking of self-dependence, to use terms 
which seem to exclude dependence upon God. He falls inevitably 
into spatial imagery, using phrases such as ‘external to’, ‘ de- 
tached from’, which implicitly deny their opposites, but which, 
as he knows, have no real significance in this question. The result, 
however, is that because of the exigencies of language isolated 
statements might be taken as meaning the complete independence 
of all things. The same dilemma has emerged here as appears in 
the statement of the problem of the One and the Many, and 
Lotze’s way out is substantially the same. He knows the tend- 
ency to think that a thing is not real until it stands by itself, as 
though realness were won by a declaration of independence. (It 
is most likely that the chief opponent in his mind is his pred- 
ecessor, Herbart.) But a thing does not acquire realness by 
becoming external to the Infinite; in existing for self it ts real. 
“ The realness of things and their self-existence are notions which 
have precisely the same significance.” *° Not only do the phrases 
of language fail him but logical thought fails him in his effort to 
encompass at the same time immanence and self-dependence. Yet 
this does not deter him from maintaining both at once, believing 
that in reality immanence and transcendence are both accomplished 
facts even if men cannot think them together rationally or word 
statements about them consistently. Reality, he maintains, is 
richer than thought, nor can thought make reality after it. And 
as in the dilemma of the One and the Many, so here it is the 
experience of spiritual life which lifts us above the tangle of 
logical difficulties and convinces us that being-for-self and stand- 
ing-in-relation can be united, because in spiritual beings they are 
united. His succinct statement is: “ When we set about construct- 


20 Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 658. 
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ing a Being which in the change of its states should remain one, 
it was the experience of spiritual life . . . which came to our aid, 
and by an unexpected actual solution of the problem convinced us 
that it was soluble.” ** 

It is now clear that Lotze’s thought is theistic, not pantheistic, 
and that his teaching concerning the real ought to free him from 
such a charge, for as von Hartmann says, he has purified his 
thought of pantheistic associations by his emphasis upon the prin- 
ciple of Fiirsichsein.** 

The distinction between form and content, which has already 
been mentioned, is of great importance in understanding Lotze. 
The formal consideration of the universe led him to a substantial 
immanence. But he would have his readers remember that the 
tale is not told until content is given to his formal M, and it is its 
content which becomes the ground of all things which are and 
happen, together with their universal laws and specific qualities.” 
When Lotze breathes into his formal Substance the breath of life, 
the world becomes a living, besouled universe, a world teeming 
with personal and subpersonal spirits, and God is the supreme and 
sole Person. In the nature of the spiritual life of persons he 
finds the key which unlocks the doors which reason says are sealed. 
Man is not cut off from things as from a foreign world, but knows 
reality, from within. As Sorley says in a kindred connexion 
(knowledge of the self), “ We do not approach it from the out- 
side: we have inside acquaintance, because we are it.”** Reality 
is nigh him, even in his own heart, as a thinking, feeling, willing 
being who is unity in multiplicity. In his self-conscious, personal 
life, man the microcosm knows the macrocosm also. 

A proof that God is personal Lotze does not offer. The strength 
of the ontological argument according to him is in the compelling 
conviction that what is supremely worthy must exist. No logical 
argument underlies this conviction; it is an immediate certainty 
tenaciously held to in profound faith. But this conviction has not 

21 Metaphysic, Vol. I, p. 226. 

22 Lotze’s Philosophie, p. 98. 

28 Logic, Vol. I, p. 198. Flewelling, in Personalism and the Problems of 
Philosophy, pp. 106—108, says incorrectly that Lotze left the World-Ground 


impersonal and Bowne corrected the defect. 
24 Moral Values and the Idea of God (1st Edition), p. 26s. 
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yet given the content of the supremely worthy. A further value- 
judgment is needed, and this he supplies in the deep conviction that 
the supreme value is a person. “ The longing of the soul to ap- 
prehend as reality the highest good which it is able to feel cannot 
be satisfied by or even consider any form of the existence of that 
good except Personality.” ** He does seek to show the untenable- 
ness of theories of an impersonal supreme being, his arguments 
generally turning on their violation of the values men must hold 
to or on the fact that the completing notion which they imply is 
that of personality. But he only defends the concept of a personal 
God against objections, leaving the positive belief in the supreme 
value as personal to rest finally upon an irresistible conviction of 
faith, upon a judgment of value. Thus he supplies by a value- 
judgment the content, personality, to his formal M. 

Lotze has done just that of which his critics accuse him. On 
one side of his thought, his metaphysical speculation, he has re- 
gressed to an immanential World-Ground. On the other side of 
his thought, his ethical side, he has been led by valuational demands 
to a personal God who is independent of the world. He himself is 
quite aware of this logical conflict. But given this conflict, there 
are vastly different conclusions which may be drawn from it. 
Some cry “ Internal inconsistency”, and promptly dismiss such 
a system as his from their minds. These worshippers at the shrine 
of Coherence will hear nothing of ultimate coherence; it must be 
coherence plainly evident now. The presupposition back of such 
objections evidently is that present-day human thought and mental 
powers can encompass the full orb of reality, and there is no need 
for thought to admit limits or be satisfied with solutions that only 
incompletely attain coherence. But it is possible for more modest 
men to worship at the shrine of Coherence and still admit that the 
ideal, although found, is not yet completely found by men, and 
that for the present men must deal with things as they are ex- 
perienced, even if reflexion reveals contradictions. Such a man 
is Lotze, who with the eye of faith sees ultimate reconciliations 
from afar, but still recognizes that experience must be the path- 
way to the Promised Land. And the experience of mankind con- 


25 Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 672. See E. Pfleiderer, Lotzes Philosophische 
Weltanschauung, pp. 58-61. 
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tains ethical, valuational demands as well as logical, speculative 
demands. Men have a ‘heart’ as well as a ‘head’, and one 
of the great contributions Lotze has made to thought is this his 
effort to admit the full demands of personal life into philosophic 
determinations and to keep them there in spite of the protests of 
the ‘ head ’. 

He was singularly fitted for such an attempt, for he was by 
nature and development both a poet and a scientist. He contained 
the problem within himself. His profound learning, coupled with 
a deep zxsthetic interest which led him on one side to actual 
poetical composition and on the other to philosophical reflexion 
upon zxsthetics, made him a person who within himself found the 
heart and the head, the thoughts, feelings, and volitions of the 
same person demanding simultaneous recognition and reconcilia- 
tion. It is this balance within himself which throws much light 
upon the balance and recognition of all these elements within his 
system. Value-philosophy can easily drift away into some idyllic 
sea of poetry where facts no longer annoy, where bounds are no 
longer set to one’s airy wanderings with the Wiinschwesen of the 
heart, just as reason can also set out on a dreamy voyage, not of 
discovery but of a priori speculation, blithely writing down in the 
log what shores must bound reality. But Lotze as a scientist seeks 
to steer by facts, as well as toward values, and brings us back 
continually to the reality which is found by us in experience, and 
which is a fact, whether we can reproduce it in logical thought 
afterward or not. “ Reality is richer than thought, mor can 
thought make reality after it”, much less guess beforehand what 
its full compass will be. This point of view is the key to his 
acceptance of a logically contradictory system, for he holds that 
thought alone is insufficient, partial, abstract, that thought-forms 
will burst in their effort to contain that which they cannot contain, 
that the whole person as a thinking, feeling, willing unity, the 
whole personal experience, must enter into any philosophic solu- 
tion. If a seemingly contradictory world of unity and diversity 
is to be known, the fact still remains that the most intimate way of 
knowing a thing is to be that thing. And the only being who can 
at the same time be the knower is a whole person. Any abstract 
part of that person, such as his intellectual, thinking process, 
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never succeeds in giving more than a partial and inadequate, if 
not distorted and contradictory, view of the wondrous richness of 
reality. 

His kinship with the anti-intellectualism of Bergson is quite 
evident. According to both, the intellect is not able to cope with 
living reality, but freezes it into solid pieces that are not wholly 
fair to their real correlates. But a very distinct difference sepa- 
rates him from Bergson’s anti-intellectualism. For the French 
thinker ascribes utility rather than truth to the static, intellectual 
pictures of reality, and cinematographic reproduction fails entirely 
to restore the nature of the real. But Lotze’s attitude is not anti- 
intellectualistic, it is intellectualistic-plus. He doés not scorn ra- 
tional processes but believes they lead him along the way toward 
truth, although they may fail to bring him into full acquaintance 
with it. 

On his healthy insistence upon fact, on his recognition that a 
world with given features is found, rests his answer to the criticism 
that his formal Unity cannot have the content Personality. He is 
right in pointing out that it is simply a fact that in persons unity 
in multiplicity is an accomplished fact, and while men are wrang- 
ling over the question whether these opposites can ever be united, 
he reminds us that by the experience of spiritual life, by the 
actual solution in personality, we ought to be convinced that the 
problem is soluble. How this union is possible, how the diverse 
states of consciousness can be bound together by memory and 
self-awareness into the unity of consciousness, he cannot say, nor 
does he attempt to say. The mystery, the riddle of the self still 
remains unsolved, but some of its actual features cannot be denied, 
and these refute those people who say that contradictions cannot 
be united. To the assertion of a Unitas Multiplex, “ It is an im- 
possibility,” Lotze replies, “ But it is an actuality ”. 

Tuomas R. KELLY 
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HE epistemological problem does not have to be solved before 

thinking is justified, but, granted that we can think validly, 
there are legitimate questions as to how we can think consistently 
with the fundamental postulates of an intelligible world. 

The problem of knowledge is not how something that is ab- 
solutely outside of a box can get inside the box or how a mouse can 
get into a trap: the fallacy of the spatial analogy should be care- 
fully avoided in epistemological discussion. It is rather how a 
thing necessarily identical with itself in order to be at all can 
nevertheless get into a certain complex set of relations known as 
consciousness. It is therefore only a special aspect of the more 
general problem of how any term can stand in relations. 

The following considerations may make this position plain. The 
conception of things as standing outside of mind takes relations 
in which the things stand as being external and indifferent. The 
perfect objectivity of things, taken in this sense, means that they 
are completely self-subsistent, that relations do not modify them in 
any degree whatever. The conception of things as standing 
within mind takes relations as being internal to their terms, 
Locating things in the mind means that things have their being 
through relations to other things, that is to say, they are completely 
exhibited when their position in space and time, their magnitude, 
and the degree of intensity of their qualities, are set forth. The 
elements of the problem of knowledge, then, are external relations 
on the one hand, internal relations on the other, and the way of 
reconciling them or at least of securing a modus vivendi. 

Can the problem of error, which has always been associated with 
epistemology, be expressed in these terms? If things existed in 
their abstract identity unaffected by anything else and, in turn, not 
affecting anything else, and yet by some miracle could be known 
or, in other words, taken up into a complex set of relations, there 
would be no problem of error. But unfortunately for the epis- 
temologist there is no such miracle. Every process of knowing 
or assimilating into the knowing situation patently affects the 
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thing known. In short, the relations in which a thing stands in a 
measure make the thing. Furthermore, the perception of the thing 
and all the mental processes which concern it vary with the in- 
dividual and with the moment. This means that the assimilating 
sets of relations vary among themselves. The smaller and simpler 
sets of relations present the thing or term as different from what 
is taken to be the same thing in another smaller and simpler set of 
relations and also from that in larger and more complex sets. 
Not only does a consciousness transform the thing, but different 
consciousnesses transform it in different ways. Here is the prob- 
lem of error: what is the standard in all of this transformation? 
Are there things-in-themselves standing in external relations and 
prior to assimilation? Are there identical points of reference 
within the flow of assimilation? Is there a fixed goal of assimila- 
tion? Are we reduced to an assimilatory flux? The problem of 
error seems thus to be absorbed into the problem of external and 
interna! relations. 


I 


Epistcmological discussion is one grand measure of dialectic. 
It starts with mind and things, or in other words with complex sets 
of relations on the one hand, and new terms on the other, in sharp 
antithesis to each other. It proceeds to the organic unity of mind 
and things, and then moves, in the various realistic systems, back- 
ward toward the recovery of the abstract thing. 

The starting-point is naive realism, so naive that it does not even 
wonder how the external object can be known. But as experience 
becomes reflective it becomes obvious that in some measure the 
relations in which a thing stands modify its nature, that relations 
are internal, that the subjective factor is in some sense creative 
of the thing. The history of the discussion then becomes a story 
of makeshifts. Some things are conceived to be unaffected by 
relations, or some inviolate part of them is unaffected, and other 
things are admitted to take character from the situations in which 
they stand, and the change from one status to the other, or from 
thinghood to consciousness, is conceived mechanically and in- 
adequately. 

John Locke represents this stage of the undertaking. Several 
of his doctrines represent a commonsense externality of terms, 
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while several others show a canny adoption of the opposite prin- 
ciple. His conception of the understanding as a “dark room” 
“ wholly shut from light, with only some little openings left to let 
in external visible resemblances or ideas of things without” is 
illuminating. The knowing is inside; the thing known is outside, 
The primary qualities are in the thing outside; substance is self- 
existent, “we know not what”; the mind is “ wholly passive ” to 
the simple ideas that come in, it hath no power to make or destroy 
the materials that come to it. The mind combines simple ideas 
into complex ideas but leaves them simple in their combination, as 
cannonballs are piled into a pyramid. Relations are not in the 
things related, but as products of the understanding are “ ex- 
traneous and superinduced”. But the instances in Locke in 
which things and relations are assumed to be external to each other 
need no further enumeration. 

There are many cases, on the other hand, in which he recognizes 
the transforming power of relations. His attack on innate ideas 
tended to shatter many impregnable fortresses of independent be- 
liefs and entities and to render them amenable to experience. 
They could no longer claim immunity from attack on the basis of 
the universality of their acceptance among men. They came into 
existence ; they acted their part: they passed away, like any other 
factor in experience» Whether his innate ideas be interpreted in 
the Cartesian or in the English manner, his handling of them made 
for fluidity and function. The doctrine of secondary qualities 
also tended in the same direction. The bulk, figure, number, and 
motion, of the solid parts of a thing are not transferred unchanged 
into the mind, but owing to new relations entered into, something 
new emerges and we have whiteness, coldness, and pain. Rela- 
tions have here become creative, and we have not merely new 
combinations of the old elements but something qualitatively dif- 
ferent. This direction is followed further in his treatment of the 
power of judgment to modify ideas of sensation. When we 
behold a sphere we do not merely sense a flat circle with various 
lights and shades, since habitual custom enters in and interprets 
the circle as a sphere. Locke thought that judgment here “ alters 
appearances into their causes ”, but, whether that be true or not, 
judgment does not merely reproduce the elements of sensation but 
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puts past and present sensations together to create a new qualita- 
tive whole, the perception of the sphere. Here again, relations 
tend to be constitutive. But there is no need of emphasizing this 
tendency further. 

The ways in which Locke conceives the transfer of the external 
thing into internal relations are notoriously mechanical. Bodies 
produce ideas in us “manifestly by impulse”. Some motion is 
continued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our 
bodies, to the brains or the seats of sensation, there to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas that we have of them. Ideas of 
secondary qualities are produced by the operation of insensible 
particles on our senses. Ideas of primary qualities are resem- 
blances of them: ideas of secondary qualities are not resemblances. 
This mechanization of the knowing process shows how externally 
the elements of it were conceived by him and how slight a hold 
the conception of internality had upon him. 

In turning to Berkeley it must be observed in the beginning that, 
being a greater metaphysician than Locke, he was much more con- 
sistent in his arguments and conclusions. Berkeley leans strongly, 
all unconsciously to himself, toward the principle that relations are 
internal and constitutive. His attack upon abstractions is an 
attack upon all things which do nat contain relations, do not stand 
in relations, and do not enter into reciprocall, modifying relations 
with the rest of the world. Primary qualities, extension, figure, 
motion, taken as isolated abstractions, are discarded. In language 
that seems extremely familiar in this generation he tells us that 
there is no pure time—when he tries to think pure time he is 
“embrangled ” in difficulties; that there is also no pure space; 
that there is likewise no pure motion; and, in keeping with these 
positions, that finite extension is not infinitely divisible. In the 
place of these abstract entities he introduces the familiar relativism 
of the process of knowing. To be is to be perceived; things are 
hot or cold only in comparison; motion is fast or slow according 
to the rapidity of the succession of ideas in the mind; space is an 
affair of relative positions; in fact everything is relative. The 
supreme reality is active being or spirit, either finite or Eternal. 

But Berkeley does not go completely over to relativism. 
“Ideas ”, for instance, are conceived as “ inert ”; there is nothing 
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of power or agency in them; one idea or object of thought cannot 
produce or make any alteration in another. Accordingly relations 
between things or ideas are “ distinct from the ideas or things re- 
lated, inasmuch as the latter may be perceived by us without our 
perceiving the former”. Similarly a thing seems to be made up 
by a simple addition of ideas with no internal modification re- 
sulting. This doctrine is at war with the principle that nothing 
can even exist without effect upon the total environment. Nor are 
Berkeley's “ spirits” when taken as “simple, undivided, active 
being ” very far from possessing the character of isolated abstrac- 
tions. 

As to his solution of the problem of how the externally related 
becomes internally related, Berkeley is not much better than Locke. 
He solves the problem for things by denying that they exist apart 
from the mind. If things are already in a relativistic system there 
would seemingly be no need of any device to get them in. But 
here is a difficulty. Jdeas, though in the mind, are left “ inert” 
and passive, and no account is given of their assimilation into the 
active knowing process—in fact they present the same problem 
which “inert ” things supposedly outside of the mind would pre- 
sent—so far as they are “inert” they are still “outside”. Nor 
is his handling of our knowledge of spirits any more satisfactory. 
To say that we have “some notion” of soul or spirit does not 
advance the matter very far. It can be readily understood that 
the partial assimilation of one highly complex set of terms and 
relations by another involves a more subtle and imaginative process 
than does the assimilation of a simple thing by such a complex 
set, and should be designated by an appropriate name, but it is 
doubtful if “notion” with no further discussion than he gives 
it, and in the light of his inadequate treatment of “ idea ”’, is suit- 
able to characterize the highly complex operation of spirit per- 
ceiving spirit, or, in other words, of one complex term entering 
into a new situation, or becoming a part of another such term. 
Instead of solving the problem he has only succeeded in naming 
it. But the net result in spite of Berkeley’s inadequacies in epis- 
temology is that internal relations and their consequent relativism 
have received emphasis. 

Hume was more functional and relativistic than Berkeley in that 
he opposed more abstractions than did the latter. He was against 
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“abstruse philosophy and metaphysical jargon”. For him as for 
his predecessor, a triangle which is neither Isosceles nor Scalenum, 
having no particular length or proportion of sides, was unintelligi- 
ble and absurd, and with that condemnation went all the scholastic 
notions about general ideas. 

From this position many conclusions follow: there is no need of 
substantial support for a group of qualities; the idea of substance 
is nothing but a collection of simple ideas; infinitesimals do not 
exist; causality instead of being an abstract thread of connexion 
between phenomena is, so far as we can know, only the result of 
habit and custom; likewise there is no idea of necessary connexion ; 
with this position goes a resort to probabilism; far beyond the 
Berkeleyan doctrine, spiritual things have no substantiality, the 
soul in consequence is merely the sum of inner states, and the 
Supreme Being is, so far as we can know, in no better case than 
the grossest matter. Everything seems here to have been resolved 
into the stream of experience. 

But there is another side of his doctrine which makes for fixity. 
To say that we have eliminated so far as we are concerned all 
that was formerly regarded as outside of experience does not solve 
the epistemological problem. Insoluble lumps in the stream of ex- 
perience are logically just as serious as independent existences out- 
side. In fact, as intimated before, they present the same problem 
in a different guise. Hume presents a number of such insoluble 
lumps. 

In the first place he has a sharp separation between relations of 
ideas and matters of fact, and apparently the twain shall never 
meet. Again, ideas are copies of impressions—there is no inner 
growth from stage to stage of knowledge. Accordingly all crea- 
tive power of the mind amounts to no more than the faculty of 
compounding, transposing, augmenting, or diminishing the ma- 
terials afforded us by the senses and general experience. As we 
have seen earlier in the empirical movement the idea of substance 
is only a collection of simple ideas. Every effect is distinct from 
its cause, there being no thread of causality to connect them. His 
sceptical unwillingness to deny the existence of external reality 
leaves the possibility of another unmediated thing standing in the 
outer darkness. With all of the genius of empiricism for acknow- 
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ledging psychological factors and determing relations between 
things it leaves the world a collection of inert fragments. 

In answer to the question what Hume did for epistemology it 
must be said that by assailing certain traditional entities he helped 
to clear the way for a genetic conception of the knowing process, 
But his great contribution to the subject was that he aroused a 
certain German philosopher from his dogmatic slumber. 

Kant’s problem is primarily one of certainty and secondarily 
one of inducting abstract elements into sets of relations or, in 
other words, into consciousness. Analytic judgments are admit- 
tedly a priori, but being only the explication of known identities 
give no clue to the future. Synthetic judgments a posteriori must 
wait for the events to happen and therefore cannot predict. But 
there are judgments in mathematics and natural science which are 
a priori and synthetic at the same time. What must the nature 
of the knowing process be to allow of this? His answer is that all 
the conditions involved in such judgments must be present to the 
knower all the time, first as well as last. Such a totality of condi- 
tions is actually present in the thin medium of the pure forms of 
space and time, in the categories of the understanding, and in the 
reason. The terms of such judgments do not stand in analytical 
isolation ; once they are given, they bring in the complete universe 
of form. If the judgment is partial or erroneous it can be cor- 
rected reasonably and with continuity; that is to say, it is true un- 
less something interferes in the way of unanticipated contributory 
causes or some profounder insight into the analysis of form. 
Self-subsistent elements are thus assimilated into an internal situa- 
tion in which prediction can take place. 

It must not be thought, however, that this organism of pure 
form embraced the universe. Though there are intimations of a 
more inclusive whole in the solutions of the third and fourth 
antimonies, and in the discussion of the ideal of Pure Reason, the 
Kantian system is divided, as both Fichte and Hegel maintained, 
into closed compartments. It is scarcely necessary to recount 
these abstract divisions. Analytical and empirical judgments were 
kept distinct; space and time on the one hand and causation on 
the other, though equally forms of experience, were assigned to 
separate faculties; perception, understanding, and reason found 
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considerable difficulty in their working partnership; the categories 
and empirical perception were heterogeneous—an element of pure 
perception, the mere ghost of a perception, was absorbed easily 
into the organism of pure form, but an actual perception presented 
almost insurmountable difficulties requiring mechanical schemata 
which should in turn have required further schemata to bridge 
the gaps. And the whole knowing process was subjective; the 
various things-in-themselves were altogether too refractory lumps 
of identity to be dissolved by the unity of apperception. 

Kant’s contribution to epistemology was that consciously or un- 
consciously he started the movement to interpret mind explicitly in 
terms of internal relations and to recognize that the problem is to 
get externally related things into such relations. Though he still 
retained a touch of Locke’s “ dark closet ” conception of mind, and 
though most of his devices were mechanical, his emphasis on 
subjectivity was bound to give that principle the dominant place. 

With Kant’s successors the principle of internal relations came 
fully into its own. Fichte’s criticism of Kant was in the interest 
of a completely interacting whole in which everything helps to 
determine the very being of everything else. The only thing in 
his system not absorbed—therefore the only thing “ irrational ”— 
was his Anstoss or impulse. Hegel’s criticism of Kant and Fichte 
was in the interest of a still better assimilation of elements. In 
the process of dialectic, synthesis was always stressed at the ex- 
pense of thesis and antithesis, the two latter being absorbed without 
a remainder, everything being finally lifted out of its abstract 
isolation and incorporated in the concrete whole or absolute. The 
real became the rational, the rational signifying the perfectly in- 
terrelated in an organic or superorganic whole. The epistemo- 
logical problem was solved by assuming, as Berkeley did less know- 
ingly, that the externally related or abstract did not exist. When 
this was carried to its logical conclusion it resulted in a swooning 
away into pure form devoid of actuality, into pure functioning, or, 
in religious terms, into a divine ecstasy. 

But after a century of this a day of accounting came. It came 
with G. E. Moore’s “ Refutation of Idealism”, appearing in 
Mind in 1903. Moore showed that if the whole must be sub- 
stituted for the part in all propositions the whole must be ab- 
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solutely identical with the part. But such a reduction would leave 
the whole without parts and no longer a whole of anything. 
Reasoning in similar fashion, to be aware of the sensation of blue 
is not to be aware of a mental image of which blue and some other 
element are constituent parts but to be aware of an awareness of 
blue. In other words, the blue is not assimilated into the mental 
image but is a separate something to be known—sensation has an 
object. Idealists do know some things which are not a mere part 
or content of their experience. “ Merely to have a sensation is 
already to be outside” the circle of our own ideas and sensations. 
If we can never experience anything but what is an inseparable 
part of an experience how can we infer that anything whatever is 
an inseparable aspect of any experience? And according to the 
same theory we can have no knowledge of our self-existence. The 
same conclusion is stated even more effectively by Spaulding * in 
criticism of the doctrine that knowing makes a difference to the 
object to be known. Does not one make an exception to this 
doctrine, he asks, when one is considering the doctrine itself? One 
makes the tacit assumption that this principle being affirmed as 
universal is independent of the specific act of knowing. These 
attacks have never been satisfactorily met. The part must be as 
ontologically real as the whole or the whole collapses; the object 
must be as real as the knowing or there is no knowing; the prin- 
ciple of internal relations or of mutual modification yields mere 
functioning without points of reference, which is nothing at all. 


II 


What is to be thought? Since the days of Locke epistemological 
discussion has been moving in the direction of an organic con- 
ception of reality that should do away with independent objects by 
assimilating them, and now that conception is gone like a wraith 
of smoke. Shall we go back to John Locke with his primary and 
secondary qualities or to Kant with his thing-in-itself and his sub- 
jective categories? Shall we become eclectic epistemologists and 
choose external and internal factors to suit our need ? 

An eclectic attitude seems to dominate recent investigators in the 
field. The new realists pick and choose. For them there are un- 

1 Spaulding, New Rationalism, p. 84. 
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doubtedly internal relations within the organism where different 
parts are continually in reciprocal modification, but in the knowing 
situation where most of the trouble lies subject and object are 
assumed to be in a non-modifying or external relation. The ob- 
ject is brought into consciousness unaffected by consciousness, 
much as the wooden horse was taken intact through the walls of 
Troy. The trouble with this solution is that no neurologist or 
physiological psychologist, knowing the endless possibilities of 
modifying the object in the knowing process and the resulting 
differences in perception and conception among individuals, would 
ever believe it. And it is very necessary that they and their kind 
should believe it. A further difficulty is that, even after the 
realistic criticism of internal relations, it is hard to realize how 
relations can relate without in some sense making their terms what 
the terms are as related. The objection to the solution is that 
every conceivable object, existent or subsistent, is in some sense 
changed in the knowing, whether the fact suits our theories or not. 
To reject the solution of the new realists is not, however, to return 
to absolute idealism. 

The critical realists accept the object as independent of the 
knowing but try to retain at the same time the obvious process of 
mediation that takes place in the knowing. The discussion of 
essences is one of the attempts to solve this problem. The concep- 
tion of essences as applied to the solution of the epistemological 
problem meets with serious criticism. If what the mind grasps is 
conceived to be only a representation of the thing the proponents 
of the doctrine are in danger of falling into a crass form of 
realism. To avoid this consequence, what the mind receives must 
be conceived to be in some measure identical with the thing, or the 
representational virus seeps in in its entirety. If it is wholly 
identical with the thing, then it is the thing in all of its complexity 
and the mind seemingly has nothing left to know, which is untrue 
on the face of it. If it is partially identical with the thing, the 
part of the thing with which it is not identical is only represented 
in consciousness. and again the representational virus enters." 
Merely affirming in answer to this charge that we are not aware of 


1Cf. Boas, “ The Datum as Essence”, Journat or Purtosopny, Vol. XXIV, 
P. 490. 
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the whole object, that the essence of which we are aware may be 
a part or aspect of the total essence that exists in the physical 
thing *? does not meet the objection. In that case how is the total 
essence known? Sellars, affirming that we know the external ob- 
ject directly but that it is “transcendent to the mind as a realm 
of complex acts”, and thereby avoiding the extreme use of epis- 
temological machinery, lays himself less open to attack.* 

The situation is this: the refutation of idealism or of the prin- 
ciple of exclusively internal relations has to be accepted; the con- 
ception of external things being represented in the mind cannot 
stand criticism; the doctrine that things pass into and out of the 
knowing situation without modification ignores the complexity of 
the knowing process; essences as recently applied to epistemology 
raise more questions than they answer; Sellars by sticking to the 
main theme of critical realism avoids obvious pitfalls, but he is 
not concerned apparently to enunciate a generating principle which 
will account not only for the knowing of an object but for every 
other conceivable process; unless, indeed, having established his 
knowing of the object, he is falling back on naturalism. Can such 
a principle be found short of going back to absolute idealism or 
adopting naturalism? I believe it can. 

The solution may be in an analysis of the concept of change. 
Here we may take a cue from Santayana, though avoiding his 
conclusions. Take the simplest case of change: a particle of 
matter moves in space. What happens? Theoretically every- 
thing in the universe is affected and as thus affected acts back 
upon the particle and modifies it. An infinite process of change 
has been set up in the particle; not a vestige of its past condition 
remains. With absolute space in disrepute, the point of departure 
and every other point of reference have been caught up in the 
process. We are swept into a stream of abstract flux coming 
from nowhere, for, immediately we assume any point of reference, 
that too moves with the stream. But is that all? If we assume 
that the point of departure in the movement has been changed by 
the movement we cannot specify that change in the point of de- 

2 Drake, “ The Data of Consciousness as Essences”, JouRNAL oF PHILOSOPHY, 


Vol. XXIV, pp. 575-576. 
8 Sellars, “ Re-examination of Critical Realism ”, this Review, Vol. XXXVIII, 


PP. 446-451. 
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parture except as we assume a fixed point of departure back of it 
from which the point of departure is moved. And, if we assume 
for the moment that this still more remote point is changed by the 
movement, it again must have been changed with reference to 
something fixed. It may well be that this involves an infinite 
process, but even at that the principle of the absolute fixity of the 
point of departure is immanent in the movement and a legitimate 
part of its analysis. The movement, then, carries with it at every 
stage as a part of its specification the absolute self-identity of its 
point or points of reference. Or take a change in any line of 
qualitative variation like a change in temperature or color. The 
change, even when considered as being abstractly objective, shifts 
every condition in the universe; and these conditions as affected 
react upon every stage in the change, and these as modified affect 
in turn everything else in infinite interaction. In this endless 
process every qualitative point of reference enters into the flux of 
mutual modification. The absolute qualitative framework has 
gone with absolute space and special creation. But is that all that 
is to be said? Just as with movement, if we assume that the 
point of departure, in this case a qualitative point, has been changed 
by the change, we cannot specify the shift in the point of departure 
unless we assume a fixed point of departure back of it, and if we 
assume that that point shifts we are driven still farther back for 
a point of reference, but point of reference there must be. The 
change thus carries with it at every stage as a part of its specifica- 
tion as change the absolute self-identity of its reference points. 
Now suppose that we take a more complicated case, the process 
of knowing. At every stage something is going on. We may 
start with a sensation; it grows in clearness until it becomes a 
definite object; it is located in space and time; it is implicitly 
classified as to character; innumerable subtler processes of in- 
ference, of insight, and of suggestion take place. Subsequent 
events modify each stage; the perception of a definite object has 
made the sensation over; location and classification have trans- 
formed the object; the halo of associations that have grown 
around it has transmuted it into a object of feeling; and the end is 
not yet. Now the temptation is strong to say that there was no 
thing existing prior to the process. But, as in movement and 
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qualitative change, the prior stages must be real independently of 
the changes that take place, or the changes have no specification, 
no starting-points. Consciousness thus carries right along into 
its highest levels the immediate presence of its abstract beginnings. 
There is no mechanical problem how these beginnings get there; 
they are just as bodily present as the complex process which they 
help to specify. The object both in its independent state and 
also as mediated by the knowing is thus itself present to the mind. 
It is present in the process of mediation as unmediated. The two 
conditions are contradictory, but that does not alter the fact. 

In illusions, hallucinations, errors, entities, particular fancies, 
universals, the same is true. They are each identical with them- 
selves as such. Processes of correction, of causal investigation 
with reference to them, of classification, modify them internally; 
but they persist in the process of internal modification as the 
abstract starting-points in the various mental changes. Thus they 
are real and indestructible in their own characters and yet are 
necessary parts of a set of internal relations. 

The epistemological problem, then, is changed into an aspect of 
the general problem of change. The object is only a preceding 
stage of change identical with itself as such. The change is the 
process of mediation which takes place in knowing an object. 
The object in all its necessary independence is immediately present 
to consciousness as a part of the specification of the process of 
mediation itself. The new realists with their external relations 
and their denial of mediation are trying to express this immediacy 
of the object. Strong and Drake with their data as essences are 
trying to account for mediation without losing the object. The 
concept of change seems simpler and more adequate. The object 
according to this view is actually present to consciousness in all 
that it pretends to be. 

True, there are aspects of it that are only implicit; but the 
identity that we are concerned with carries those aspects as implicit. 
The implicitness is an essential part of the identity. If these 
aspects were treated as explicit other identities would be involved. 
The object as limited—and all objects short of the universe itself 
are limited—is identically present to consciousness. This avoids 
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the difficulty of ‘ data’ having to represent something which is not 
identically present to consciousness, 

To make this last point plainer, take a common object like a 
lamp. It is sensed comparatively simply at first, and then as 
experience proceeds it grows in likeness with other lamps in the 
room, and in dissimilarity to the radiators and other objects among 
its surroundings. At each stage it is identical with itself as such. 
But it is always identical with itself as a limted object; it is not 
its own atomic structure; it is not its own intimate relations with 
the Milky Way—these implications are in the lamp as sensed, but 
only as implicit. This object as limited is the thing that gets into 
consciousness. This avoids the danger of representational realism. 

But how can error creep in according to these assumptions? 
The answer is that both the erroneous object and the corrected 
object are self-identical stages in the process of mediation or 
knowing ; neither can be robbed of its place in the change that is 
occurring—they are necessary factors in its orientation. They 
differ in the degree of analysis and reference to further fact that 
that has taken place, correctness being merely another name for 
complexity and dependability of relatedness. Each stage or ob- 
ject is in turn succeeded by another such, less complex perhaps 
in a drowsing consciousness, more so in an awakening one. Truth 
and error are, according to this view, characterizations like red and 
not-red applied to identities that are present to the mind. 

Epistemological discussion, when it reaches the recent realisms, 
has not merely returned to its starting-point. There is much in 
the later doctrines to suggest the naive realism of common sense; 
the thing is independent of the knowing and yet is known. In 
spite of this similarity, however, much has been gained. The 
principle of internal or constitutive relations began, possibly, to 
become explicit in Kant, and came to complete expression in the 
absolute idealists. That was a real gain. Then the new realists 
discovered that a certain immediacy or externality of terms was 
necessary even to their mediation and internality. This was also 
a real gain—absolute externality or independence now came as a 
logical demand of internality or dependence. But in their en- 
thusiasm they emphasized immediacy to the neglect of mediation. 
The critical realists, realizing this defect, supplied the element of 
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mediation. This was a further gain. But for the most part they 
tried to visualize their accomplishment in terms of essences, exist- 
ences, data and the like. These devices are too mechanical and, 
as we have seen, involve at least traces of representational realism. 
To save all the gains and avoid the pitfalls enumerated before, 
effort is made in this article to interpret the epistemological prob- 
lem in terms of change. All the past stages of a process are 
present in their accepted limitations bodily as self-identical at 
every later stage of the process as part of its immediate specifica- 
tion. The knowing process is only a peculiar instance of this. 
With this interpretation epistemology becomes metaphysics. 
CuHarves M. Perry 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 




















A BROADENING FACTOR IN LOGIC 


HE contemporary mind is becoming more and more sensitive 

to the meaning of that quality of truth which underlies and 
finds expression in paradox. Specifically, paradox is a literary 
form, but it roots in a process of thinking that has not yet—I ven- 
ture to assert—received the isolation and examination that is 
needed in order to reveal its real import. The purpose of this 
paper is to seek for the rational antecedence out of which paradox 
arises, to endeavor to differentiate it from other logical principles 
with which it may be confused, and to form some estimate of its 


place and meaning. 
I 


At the outset, paradox should be dissociated from antinomy and 
from paralogism. For it does not secure assent by denying or 
disparaging reason, nor by abandoning it, but by first challenging 
it and then, by means of a swift act of recognition, winning its 
approval. The consent of reason to paradox does not depend, 
however, upon the more customary and orthodox rational proc- 
esses; for paradox is not inferential in character. It does not 
arrive at a conclusion by either induction or deduction, although 
both may play a part in its application. It is intuitive in its nature 
and for that reason swift and demanding in its appeal. Explana- 
tion robs it of its convincing effect. The moment of surprise is 
followed at once by that of rational assent. 

In searching for the root-principle of paradox one comes at 
once upon that pervasive, though elusive, quality in truth which 
goes by the name of polarity. Between paradox and polarity 
there evidently is something in common. Although the principle of 
polarity constitutes the starting-point of dialectic, and is constantly 
recurring in all our thinking, philosophy has never given it ade- 
quate interpretation. 

The idea of polarity seems to arise primarily from the subject- 
object relation. It will be readily granted that the problem how 
subject and object are related, while it has been the topic of pro- 
longed examination and discussion throughout the history of 
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epistemology, has not yet been solved. The tendency to magnify 
the gulf which divides them, and even to find a kind of hostility 
between them—beginning with Descartes and carried to a climax 
by Kant—produced the reaction of the post-Kantian movement 
which eventuated in the synthetic monism of Hegelianism. The 
endeavor to bring subject and object into a true unity along 
Hegelian lines reached perhaps its highest expression in the 
balanced Monism of Edward Caird.* Yet the problem was not 
solved. Something was felt to be lacking. The New Realism 
opened the issue afresh, with overemphasis upon the objective 
side, but has succeeded thus far in little more than creating a 
division in its own ranks. It is manifest that the nature of the 
subject-object relationship has not yet been plumbed. It is the 
suggestion of this paper that further light may be thrown upon it 
by the experience underlying paradox—embodied in what is in- 
adequately termed polarity. 


II 


The relationship implied in paradox (and also in polarity) 
manifestly includes and emphasizes both contrast and consan- 
guinity, and it is precisely this kind of duality which demands 
recognition in interpreting the subject-object relation. Especially 
does this paradoxical duality reveal itself in that illuminating 
diremption—self-consciousness. To set oneself over against one- 
self and yet remain oneself—this is the supreme paradox. 

Yet the polar relation is net confined to the subject-object rela- 
tion, but—how far attributable to this interior seat of it, it is not 
easy to say—discloses itself in Nature also, as if grounded in the 
very structure of the cosmos. Such contrasted phenomena as light 
and darkness, heat and cold, male and female, summer and winter, 
impress even unreflective and matter-of-fact minds in their every- 
day contacts with Nature. And when Science throws its search- 
light upon Nature there appear such universal polarities as stabil- 
ity, change; cause, effect; rest, motion; positive, negative; mind, 
matter. 

Physics, as its own higher exponents acknowledge with a tone of 
emancipation rather than regret, has had to abandon static sub- 


1Cf. The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, pp. 271 ff. 
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stances and resort to dynamic terms and to relativities which raise 
the paradoxical principle to the mth degree. In fact, as Professor 
Stewart points out,? physics seems to have become the very acme 
and shrine of paradox. 

When philosophy, taking up polardichotomy where science drops 
it, pursues it beyond Nature, it is confronted with the ancient 
problems, The One and the Many; Eternity, Time; Infinite, 
Finite ; the Absolute and the Relative. Instead of regarding these 
as sO many antinomies, philosophy has long since come to recog- 
nize them as complementaries, in some way requiring one another. 

Theology has not been so wise, but in its zeal for consistency 
and system, has struggled in vain to eschew paradox and reduce 
all the inconsistencies of religious experience to proposition, dem- 
onstration and corollary. The doctrine of the Trinity is sufficient 
evidence of the inadequacy of this attempt—a doctrine which 
unwittingly falls into paradox (and is thus saved) in the effort to 
escape it. As the theologian drops this vain endeavor and comes 
to accept and employ dialectic he finds in paradox furtherance 
rather than defeat, an instrument of truth rather than an object 
of suspicion. In the language of Spinoza, Philosophia Scripturae 
Interpres Exercitatio Paradoxa. The best interpretation of the 
doctrine of creation, for example, may perhaps be found in 
Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies in the words of Mother Cary to 
Tom, the chimneysweep, “ Know, silly child, that any one can 
make things, if they will take time and trouble enough, but not 
every one, like me, can make things make themselves.” “To 
make things make themselves ”—here are design and evolution, 
purpose and process. Here is the paradox of creation, resolvable 
only as one looks into his own experience and witnesses a sub- 
ordinate form of the creative process there. 

In the field of art, too, there appear the inescapable diremptions : 
light—shade; symmetry,—variation; strength—beauty. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting—what were these without mutually 
fulfilling contrasts? Literary art also finds itself impelled to 
employ all those varied forms of likeness and contrast—analogy, 
parallelism, antiphony, etc—which culminate in paradox, itself a 
form of art. 





2“ A Study of Paradox”, Tue Hisspert Journar, October, 1928. 
30 
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Thus, in both inner and outer worlds (Kant’s phenomenal and 
noumenal )—and their duality is the initial polarity—occur those 
manifold forms of dichotomous unity which awaken, fascinate 
and educate the mind, purge it of its prosaic self-sufficiency and 
incite it to activity by continually presenting the problem: What 
is the meaning and issue of this universal diremptive yet con- 
junctive bipolarity ? 

III 


Thus far we have termed this diremptive-conjunctive principle 
polarity. It is a suggestive designation, taken from natural science, 
but for that very reason inadequate; for it is only a descriptive 
term—an analogy of something profounder that calls for an 
analytic and abstract term. In searching for such a term one is 
struck with a singular deficiency in the vocabulary of philosophy. 
There appears, in fact, no word which expresses this relationship 
adequately, although there are a number that approximate it. The 
term, long in use in philosophy, which in many ways comes near- 
est the purpose is Dualism. But this implies a hostility, or at 
least a dissidence, which does not really exist, except when created 
by inadvertence, or perversion, but whose assumption, since 
Descartes, has rent philosophy into contending factions. Duality 
is better than dualism, but fails to suggest the complementary 
nature of the relationship.* 

The term synthesis has to do with the relationship we are at- 
tempting to define; but synthesis is the process of thought which 
unites opposites, rather than the quality in opposites which makes 
conjunction possible. Moreover the synthetic process applies to 
many other forms of harmonizing beside that which we are con- 
sidering. The like, as well as the unlike, may be synthesized. 

Nor is affirmation vs. negation a correct account of the principle 
which we are seeking. For the second term of the duality that 
we have in mind does not negate the first, but affirms its comple- 
al- 


“e 


ment. Negation is properly denial and, as Bradley admits, 
ways involves contradiction ”.* It is, of course, possible to syn- 
thesize, or to conceive of the synthesis, of the most obstinate 


8 Cf. “ Duality versus Dualism”, by the present writer; Tue Harvarp THE0- 
LocicaL Review, Vol. VI, pp. 156 ff. 
4 Logic, Vol. I, p. 309. 
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oppositions, when one knocks their heads together and brings 
them, however reluctant, into an all-embracing whole, but to do 
this is to sacrifice experiential validity to intellectual unification, 
and always leaves a lurking feeling of dissent. 

The term correlation on the whole comes nearer perhaps, than 
any other to the desideratum. “ Man and woman, master and 
servant, father and son, prince and subject ”, writes Hume, “ are 
correlatives.” But the link between the members of such pairs 
is a peculiar kind of co-relationship. Mere environmental proxi- 
mity may produce a kind of correlation, but it cannot create, or 
account for, that innate logical consanguinity by which one term 
necessitates the other for its own validation. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary includes within correlative the several meanings of com- 
plementary, naturally related, occurring in conjunction, related in 
the way of analogy, etc., thus making it quite clear that it is too 
general for our purpose. 

It is venturesome, if not presumptuous, to attempt to add a new 
word to the already plethoric nomenclature of philosophy; but in 
the absence of an entirely adequate term for the principle under 
discussion I would offer contrapletion. The virtue of this coinage 
is that it implies that the two opposites, or poles, of the relationship, 
while they stand over against one another (contra), at the same 
time fulfill one another (flere). The relationship being one of 
contrapletion, the opposites are contrapletes. Contrapletion, there- 
fore, expresses and conserves both aspects of the relationship, 
juxtaposition and reciprocity, and suggests potential reconciliation 
and unity. I leave the term, with due humility, to the tender 
mercies, which are not seldom cruel (another paradox), of philo- 
sophers. At all events it will serve the present purpose. With 
its aid let us take up the thread of the argument and go forward. 

First, however, let me suggest that the recently discovered in- 
timacy between space and time is a correlation rather than a 
contrapletion. The contraplete of time is not space but eternity, 
te. the basal reality which gives time its transitive and relational 
character. It is impossible to conceive time in any adequate sense 
except upon an a priori background of eternity, meaning by 
eternity not everlastingness but qualitative stability. On the other 
hand, the true contraplete of space would appear to be substance, 
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i.e. content of some sort, whether atoms or ether or energy, or 
whatever, over against which space may define itself. It is im- 
possible to think space without something which is not space. The 
precise nature of this redv is not of so much concern as its conceived 
substantive existence. 

Time and space, each with its own contraplete, may then be 
regarded as forming a correlative synthesis out of which arise, 
or rather, to which are related, all physical events ; while all events 
arising in human consciousness are related, not essentially (except 
as neural changes are involved), to the spatial-substantive order, 
but to the temporal-eternal order. 


IV 


The recognition of contrapletion (and therefore of paradox) 
does not require dialectic. It is, as has been said, intuitive. 
Dialectic enters in order to interpret the contrapletion and resolve 
it into a true synthesis. A dialectic which pursues mutuality 
through successive syntheses therefore proves replete with mean- 
ing. So much so, indeed, that it tends—as with Hegel—to domi- 
nate and absorb all the factors involved, and to dispossess all other 
instrumentalities of reason and forms of logic, and thus to end in 
logical extremism and moral confusion and disaster. The meta- 
physical issue of such a dialectical absorption is a monism in which 
all becomes either grey or gold—or perchance black—according to 
the temper of one’s mind. In other words, when dialectic absorbs 
all reasoning, and the victorious march of thesis, antithesis, syn- 


‘ 


thesis, sweeps all before it, the result is a “universal mix”, as 
Professor Howison used to call it, of fearful import. Philosophy 
thus becomes not the master but the victim of dialectic. It is 
lured toward the classic lion’s lair of absolutism, from which no 
steps return. 

In order to avoid this debacle, and to be true to experience in 
the large (and to logic as well), it is necessary to distinguish 
sharply between what we have called contrapletion and two inde- 
pendent and very different principles which are liable to be swept 
into its wake, i.e. contradiction and contrariety. 

In contradiction the two opposites are mutually exclusive instead 
of complementary, the one being true and the other false. Two 
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contradictory affirmations regarding the same subject stand over 
against each other—e.g., there was a man named Socrates, there 
was not a man named Socrates—only so long as adequate evidence 
is wanting ; so soon as that is produced one affirmation goes out, like 
an extinguished lamp, and only the other is left. Many questions, 
in which the principle of contrapletion is involved, may be an- 
swered (as a former pupil of mine is fond of doing) Yes and No; 
but questions in which the principle of contradiction is involved 
can only be answered Yes or No. In other words there is such a 
thing as error. The relation of the opposite terms in contraple- 
tion, that is, is one of mutual inclusion; in contradiction, one of 
mutual exclusion. 

In contrariety the relation of the two terms is one of absolute 
opposition. Contraries are sworn enemies with no compromise 
between them possible, one seeking the defeat and destruction of 
the other. That is, there is—in the field of judgment—not only 
error contradicting truth; there is also wrong opposing right. 
Error, that is, is overcome by disproof, (contradiction) ; wrong 
by opposition (contrariety). 

In the realm of Nature there is neither contradiction nor con- 
trariety. These belong to the realm of spirit, of personality, of 
value. Contradiction pertains to the realm of mind, #.e. of truth; 
contrariety to those of art and of morals. In the realm of art, e.g., 
beauty and ugliness are contraries (not contrapletes), although in 
Nature no object is perfectly beautiful or absolutely ugly. 

It is in the realm of ethics that contrariety reaches its climax, 
i.e. in the opposition of good and evil. These two are inherently 
and absolutely inimical. Yet the attempt is often made to syn- 
thesize them—thus mistaking contrariety for contrapletion—with 
most disastrous consequences. Repeatedly, both in philosophy 
and theology, good and evil have been regarded as contrapletes. 
Good has been conceived as requiring (actual) evil in order to 
realize itself, and all kinds of analogies have been brought forward 
to justify the theory. In vain has it been pointed out that the one 
requires the other in idea only, not in actuality. The effort to 
bring good and evil into an all-embracing unity is the ultimate 
error of philosophy as well as the abrogation of ethics. It arises 
from allowing inference to override intuition, permitting theory to 
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dispossess experience, in the interest of an excessive simplification 
which deifies unity, universalizes contrapletion and sacrifices ex- 
perience to dialectic. 

It is not always easy, however, to distentangle contrapletion 
from contradiction and contrariety. It is possible that even the 
astute Hegel may have been misled, at the very outset of his 
dialectic, in making not-being the antithesis of being, instead of its 
contradiction. There is no not-being. Being and not-being are 
self-contradictory, and not antithetic. The true antithesis, or 
contraplete, of being would seem to be, not non-being, but doing. 
Here are the terms of a contrapletion—being and doing—whose 
synthesis produces becoming; for becoming is not a literal coming 
into being, but an emergence, through the union of being with 
activity. 


Vv 


Certain contrapletes, like high and low, large and small, hard 
and soft, are merely empirical and are to be understood in the light 
of difference in degree. Others, like sweet and bitter (which 
seemed to Jacob Boehme to go so deep into the nature of things), 
hot and cold, light and dark, seem to involve a kind of opposition 
which calls for reconciliation; but to carry this opposition to the 
point of contrariety, as Boehme did, is to introduce a principle of 
conflict into the Urgrund which neither Nature nor human nature 
warrants. Other contrapletions, involve an estrangement which 
calls for reconciliation, e.g. subject-object. In the act of knowing, 
subject and object are brought together, united, yet each retrains 
its own identity. Still other contrapletions call especially for 
evaluation, for in them one contraplete is of far greater value than 
the other, and no true synthesis can be reached until this evalua- 
tion is made, e.g. finite-infinite, matter-mind. Until it is realized 
that the second term in such contrapletes vastly exceeds the first 
in value and meaning there can be no true synthesis. 

Contrapletes, let it be repeated, are never irreconcilable, although 
some seem to involve radical hostility, until their true nature is 
realized. ‘Hence the strife of systems.’ There may be systems 
of philosophy, e.g. Naturalism and Personalism which are con- 
tradictory through lack of comprehensive insight, but Nature and 
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personality are neither contradictory nor contrary but comple- 
mentary. Realism and idealism, in literature, may seem to be ir- 
reconcilable, but it is only as one or the other is raised to the 
thermal point of exaggeration. There is no reason whatever for 
pitting the real and the ideal over against one another as in- 
herently hostile. Indeed they supplement and fulfill one another. 
The trouble is that they are forced apart by exigencies and mis- 
conceptions until they appear to be antagonistic. In perfect art 
their unity appears. Is not the Partheon as real as it is ideal, and 
as ideal as it is real? It is only as the real on the one hand, or 
the ideal on the other, assumes more than its due place in the 
partnership that there occurs the conflict, or disproportion, which 
offends. 

There are also instances in which one of the terms of a con- 
trapletion has become so overpowered and submerged by the 
other that, for a time at least, it seems to be extirpated. The 
recent resolution of all physical reality into energy (or motion), 
for example, calls for careful scrutiny lest this clamant concept 
entirely absorb its contraplete, which should be conceived not as 
fixity but as stability. The same error threatened in the time of 
Plato, who was not to be deceived by it, but declared: “ We must 
come up closer and examine this doctrine of motion as the funda- 
mental essence, rapping it to see if it rings sound or unsound.” 
It needs a like rapping today. Surely energy cannot be such 
except in relation to something which is not itself motion. What 
is it? The true contraplete of motion need not be, as already 
suggested, that which is at rest (i.e. the static) but—in keeping 
with Relativity—that which perceives motion, and thus is stable, 
i.e.mind. Indeed the great apostle of change, Heraclitus, himself 
discerned (before Plato) the true contraplete of change, i.e. Logos. 


VI 


As the neglected factor, asserting itself in paradox, which we 
have termed Contrapletion, is given fuller recognition it will throw 
fresh light on the nature both of knowledge and value. To this 
end it calls for clear differentiation from contradiction and con- 
trariety and also for careful study of the varying relations of the 
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contrapletes to one another, in order that their synthesis (in the 
sense not of fusion but of the unity of mutual adjustment and har- 
monization) may be as far as possible reached. This in turn 
requires enlarged experience, searching and discriminating thought, 
and progressive moral and spiritual judgment. 
Joun Wricut BuckHAm 
Tue Paciric Scuoot or RELIGION 























DISCUSSION 
OF THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF A CAUSE 


— recent discussion of causality conducted in this Review by 
Professor Lamprecht and Professor Ducasse (Vol. XX XIX, No. 
4, July 1930, pp. 398 ff.) has concerned itself with at least two ques- 
tions which I believe can very profitably be discussed a bit farther. 
These questions relate to the nature and the definition of a cause, and 
may be stated briefly as follows: (1) is a cause a change (unchange), 
i.e. an event, or is it a changing thing? and (2) can the term cause be 
given a formal definition, and, if it can, what is this definition ? 

With much that Professor Lamprecht and Professor Ducasse have 
to say on causality I am in hearty and complete agreement, and espe- 
cially do I applaud their view that causality is an ontological relation, 
ie. a relation between existents or particulars. In regard to the two 
questions stated above, however, I have certain important difficulties. 
Professor Ducasse holds, as against Professor Lamprecht, that a cause 
is a change (unchange), an event and not a changing thing (pp. 401- 
402) ; and also that the term ‘cause’ can be formally defined (pp. 398- 
400). So far forth I believe he is perfectly correct. At the same 
time he has given no clear reasons for holding that a cause is a change 
(unchange) and not a changing thing (I do not of course mean by this 
that he may not have several very clear reasons for his view); and 
moreover, his definition of a cause is, I think, as Professor Lamprecht 
holds, inadequate and incorrect. 

Accordingly, by way of carrying the discussion of these points a bit 
farther, I should like to set forth, first of all, a few reasons for holding 
with Professor Ducasse and against Professor Lamprecht that a cause 
is a change (unchange), an event and not a changing thing. Then, 
in regard to the definition of a cause, I should like to indicate that 
Professor Lamprecht’s criticism of Professor Ducasse’s definition is 
quite justified, but that Professor Lamprecht’s view that the term 
‘cause’ cannot be given a suitable formal definition is quite wrong. 
In connexion with this last point I shall suggest what I believe is a 
proper and adequate formal definition of a cause. 


1 The full extent of my agreement with the views of these two authors might 
be suggested to anyone who knows their writings on causality by consulting an 
article of mine entitled “ Causality as an Ontological Relation”, Taz Montst, 
Vol. XL, April 1930, pp. 231 ff. 
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I 


There are at least two good reasons, I think, for holding that a cause 
is not a changing thing. 

(1) The first is that a cause is certainly a reality, whereas there ig 
and can be no such reality as a changing thing. The latter part of 
this statement may seem to some very startling, but I think it can be 
conclusively proven. To hold that there are changing things is to hold 
that change is a quality of some reality. But change, I think it can be 
shown,” cannot be conceived as the quality of any reality. 

To this it may be objected that a dialectical proof that change is not 
and cannot be a quality of a thing or of another reality is irrelevant 
in a discussion of empirical fact. Change and things and changing 
things are obvious empirical facts, and if we wish to be at all faithfully 
empirical they cannot be denied no matter whai dialectic strains to 
prove about them. We must from the outset acknowledge them. 
This objection, however, is really of little weight. It is answered, I 
think, by pointing out that change and things and so-called changing 
things, even for an empiricist, are facts to be understood by thought, 
and if it can be shown by a valid proof that one of these facts (change) 
cannot be truly conceived or understood by thought under a certain 
category (quality), then, for the empiricist no less than for another, 
a step is indicated which cannot be validly taken by his thought in 
regard to these so-called facts. In spite of appearances, he cannot 
think of change as a quality and talk of changing things, and hope 
with any rational hope that he is thinking and talking truly about any 
reality. 

A further point might be indicated here. The question, whether a 
cause should be spoken of as a change or as a changing thing, is, in a 
sense, as Professor Lamprecht has suggested (p. 411), a question of 
terminology, i.e. a question of using the correct term in the descrip- 
tion of an accepted reality. If however it can be proven that the 
term ‘changing thing’ is an impossible term validly to apply to any 
reality, then it would certainly follow that it is not a term that should 
ever be applied to an accepted reality such as a cause. Accordingly, 
the dialectical proof referred to above should have full weight for an 
empiricist such as Professor Lamprecht, at least when he regards the 
present question, as he seems wholly to do, from the point of view 
of terminology. On the terminological score and metaphysics apart, 
it would seem to show that it is proper and necessary to discard the 

2 See my article entitled “ The Nature of Change,” Tue Mownist, Vol. XL, No. 
3, July 1930, pp. 364-366. 
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term ‘changing thing” when we are endeavoring to make an accurate 
description of a cause. 

(2) There is another and equally good reason for discarding the 
term ‘changing thing’; it is that to denote x, a cause, as a change 
(unchange) is sufficient for the purpose of denoting a cause. In this 
denotation we need not mention a thing. Thus economy as well as 
propriety dictates the discarding of this term. 

To this Professor Lamprecht might reply that if we omit a mention 
of a thing in our causal denotation we amputate and falsify the con- 
crete situation. There is always a thing as well as a change involved 
in the actual concrete situation; for instance, we do not find motions, 
we find moving objects, where a motion is said to be the cause of a 
further motion, as in the case of two billiard balls. Hence if we are 
to be empirical in our philosophy and to do justice to concrete reality 
as we find it, we cannot speak of mere motions or mere events, and 
omit a mention of the things which in the concrete real situation are 
always also involved. 

In reply to this it may be admitted, first of all, that change and things 
are in concrete existence quite intertwined. Indeed I think that the 
definition of change can best be framed only by employing a reference 
to things or at least to states of things.* Still this is hardly the point. 
That is to say, the point is not how changes and things stand to each 
other in a concrete existential situation, but rather how much of the 
total existential situation need be taken as a cause in order to convey 
accurately what it is in that situation which is the cause. True, in a 
concrete existential situation changes and things are woven together, 
but it is equally true that in such situations qualities and relations are 
also woven together with changes and things. Indeed all the elements 
of existential situations are quite intertwined. This however has never 
meant that to describe what it is that is the cause in the situation we 
must needs take as a part of the cause the qualities and relations ex- 
hibited within the situation. And not a whit more, as I think, should 
it mean that to describe what is the cause in the given situation we 
must take as a part of the cause the thing or things which are to be 
found in the situation. Thus in the situation involving the two 
billiard balls, where, let us say, a white ball rolls across the billiard 
table and strikes a red one, which thereupon moves, the whiteness and 
the redness of the balls, and the relations of the balls to the sides and 
the surface of the billiard table, are just as integral to this actual con- 


8 This is indeed the way I have endeavored to frame the definition of change 
in the article entitled “ The Nature of Change.” See pp. 371-372. 
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crete situation and as woven in with the changes which occur in it as 
are the two billiard balls. Yet in a causal description of this situation 
we do not think that we must include these qualities and relations as 
parts of either the effect or the cause (we speak of them, if at all, 
merely as circumstances—which are quite different from effects and 
causes). Why then, merely because the billiard balls are integral to 
the actual concrete situation and are completely woven in with the 
changes that occur in this situation, must we, under penalty of amputat- 
ing and falsifying the empirical actual situation, include them as 
essential parts of the effect or the cause? The fact of being integral 
to the situation and woven in with its changes is no less absolute in 
the case of the qualities and the relations than in the case of the two 
balls. What is necessary and not necessary for one, on this score, 
certainly cannot be held to be more necessary or less unnecessary for 
the other on the same score. As organic existential elements bound up 
with the changes within the concrete empirical situation they are indeed 
quite alike, and if it is not held necessary in spite of this to render one 
(the qualities and relations) as a part of the effect or the cause—and 
it is agreed, I think, that it is not,—why should it then be thought 
necessary just because of this to render the other (the balls) as such? 

The question of what in a given situation is the cause or the effect 
is not, as I think, determined by pointing to and reading out the 
elements which are inextricably woven in with the changes which 
therein occur. The whole question rather is: what of the totality of 
organically interconnected elements in a given situation is precisely 
what we mean and all we mean by the cause and the effect? And it 
seems to me that the correct answer to this is that it is the changes 
in the situation themselves which are what we thus mean. Thus in 
the case of the two billiard balls, where one rolls over to and bumps 
the other, which thereupon moves, what is effected in this situation, as 
I think, is merely a certain movement, and what effects this is simply 
the rolling and bumping which occurred in the situation prior to this 
movement. In this situation it is simply these changes which comprise 
what is effected and what effects, the cause and the effect. It is no 
criticism of this view to point out that the rolling and bumping and 
the movement are not separate in existence from the two billiard balls, 
for they are equally not separate in existence from the surface of the 
billiard table and the colors of the billiard balls, which are not there- 
fore accounted parts of the effect or cause. Nor again is it a criticism 
of this view to point out that we cannot fully understand the character 
of the changes here, of the rolling and bumping and moving, unless 
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we understand that billiard balls are involved, for indeed we cannot 
understand fully the character of the changes here unless we understand 
the entire situation involved, which does not therefore make the entire 
situation itself the whole or part of the effect or cause. Finally the 
view set forth here does not imply, as Professor Lamprecht suggests, 
that we must hold that “the motion of the billiard ball rolled across 
the table and left the ball serenely unmoved!” (p. 410). That is, 
because our denotation of the cause here includes the motion and omits 
the ball, it does not at all follow that on our theory the motion must 
have occurred in existence quite independently of the ball. No, the 
organic character of the elements in their existence within the concrete 
situation, the inter-linkage of the motion and the balls and the surface 
and the sides and the colors and so on, is for our view just as it is for 
any other view; or at least, it is for our view a quite real fact. And 
it need not be otherwise. All that is implied is that none of the inter- 
woven elements except the changes is to be designated as the cause or 
the effect. But it is quite consonant with this view, and indeed may be 
admitted as a part of it, that all the elements of the concrete situation 
are involved in the causal transaction there. These elements other 
than the changes themselves serve in toto to comprise the actual im- 
mediate circumstances of the changes. They do not lie idle and serene 
and on one side, but are bound in with the changes which occur, and 
compose the conditions thanks to which the changes which do come off 
actually can come off as they do. 

The view that the term change (unchange) stands for what we mean 
by cause or effect in a concrete situation seems thus to be free of 
theoretical difficulties. And it appears otherwise to be quite sound. 
That is, the term change appears to be exactly what is an effect or a 
cause in an actual situation. Hence no more elaborate term, such as 
‘changing thing,’ is appropriate or required. Accordingly we may 
conclude that the term ‘ changing thing’ is defective not only because 
it cannot represent a reality (our first point), but also because, even 
if it could, it would be an inappropriate and overelaborate designation 
of that reality. It is inaccurate and uneconomical as well as anomalous 
and contradictory. For these two reasons I think we have sufficient 
warrant for discarding it as the technical descriptive of a cause. 


II 


The question to be considered now is whether the term cause can be 
given a formal definition, and, if it can, what this definition would be. 
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Professor Ducasse maintains, correctly I believe, that such a defini- 
tion is possible, but the definition he gives is, I think, as Professor 
Lamprecht holds, an inadequate one. Stated briefly, it is that the 
cause of an event K is that total change in the contiguous environment 
of K immediately before.t This definition, I think we may all ac- 
knowledge, is pragmatically satisfactory, t.e. it suggests what to look 
for in practice when we wish to detect a genuine cause. But as 
Professor Lamprecht has pointed out (p. 408) it omits an essential 
element of causality—efficacy. The cause, that is to say, does com- 
prise the total change in the continguous: environment of K im- 
mediately before, but the cause of K as cause does something more 
than merely be a total preceding change. It determines as well as 
precedes the existence of K, it is efficacious of as well as antecedent 
to the occurrence of K. It effects K or it is certainly not a cause. 

That Professor Ducasse’s definition is accordingly deficient, is, how- 
ever, no reason for giving up his general position that the term cause 
can be formally defined. This general position, I think, is quite 
valid. For what are the genuine requirements for a fully adequate 
formal definition of such an existential element as a cause? I take 
it that in the main they are three. (1) The definition must express 
as the meaning of this element a substitute meaning which is genuinely 
adequate and not merely practically adequate to the element’s essential 
features; (2) it must differentiate the element from allied existential 
elements ; and (3) it must be clear and unmistakeable to anyone who is 
informed on the subject, e.g. to anyone who knows instances to which 
the definition should be applicable. Professor Ducasse’s definition, I 
believe, fulfills the last of these requirements, but it fails in regard to 
the first two. That is, it fails to be adequate to all the essential fea- 
tures of a cause, and it fails sharply to distinguish a cause from allied 
existential elements—e.g. from a mere antecedent. 

4 P. 399, and compare an article by Professor Ducasse entitled “ The Nature 
and the Observability of the Causal Relation,” Tue JournaL or PHILosoPHyY, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3, Feb. 4, 1926, p. 50. 

5In his essay on Causality (Essays in Honor of John Dewey), p. 193, Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht seems to hold that a definition to be adequate should be such 
as to explain a term to some one who does not already know what one is talking 
about. This would mean, I presume, that the definition of a tensor, let us say, 
should be such as to explain this term to someone quite ignorant of the relevant 
mathematics and physics. The position seems absurd. A definition, I think, 
should explain a term to someone who already does know what one is talking 
about to some extent (e.g. in examples) but does not know it definitively. That 
is, a definition should crystallize a general meaning already vaguely or am- 


biguously held in mind. 
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The definition of a cause which I propose is this: that a cause is that 
change (or state) which is existentially—.e. at least spatio-temporally 
—continuous with another change (or state), and which brings about, 
under the circumstances, the existence or the occurrence of the other 
change (or state)—this latter being called the effect. This definition 
I believe fulfills the three requirements laid down above. It does not 
omit an essential element in a cause as a cause. It differentiates a 
cause from an allied existential element, e.g. a mere antecedent. And 
finally, to anyone who knows cases of causality, the definition crys- 
tallizes what he means when he calls an existential element a cause. 
He means by a cause not merely a change succeeded by another change 
(or state), i.c. an antecedent, but a change which, under the circum- 
stances, is responsible for the existence of the second change (or 
state). Only when the first change clearly has this earmark does he 
refer to it as a cause. 

There is an obvious criticism of the above definition. It is that it 
violates an elementary rule of all good formal definition. It uses a 
synonym in its second clause, for the term ‘ brings-about-the-existence- 
or-occurrence-of ’ is simply a synonym of cause. 

In reply to this I should say, in brief, that the criticism does not 
really go far enough. It should have pointed out that the two clauses 
of the definition as a whole are nothing but a synonym (i.e. a set of 
terms having an equivalent meaning) of the term cause. A cause is 
indeed only partially synonymous with the property of bringing-about- 
the-existence-or-the-occurrence-of-something-else. It is something 
more, always a change (unchange), a change (unchange) which has this 
property, and it is further always a change (unchange) which has an- 
other property, namely that of being existentially continuous with an- 
other change. The term cause however is in essentials quite entirely 
synonymous with a change (unchange) having the above two prop- 
erties. Hence, the criticism should have pointed out, our definition of a 
cause, whose two parts as a whole merely assert that a cause is a 
change (unchange) having these two properties, is nothing but a 
very elaborate synonym of the term which it is supposed formally to 
define. 

The criticism, so expanded, destroys itself. For it is indeed, thought 
through, merely a complaint against the whole business of formal 
definition as such. For every formal definition of a term is in the 
end nothing but this term joined to a set of terms which have a 
meaning more or less equivalent to the essential meaning of the original. 


® Compare the article entitled “ Causality as an Ontological Relation”, p. 242. 
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That is, every formal definition is in the end nothing but an elaborate 
synonym. And the reason for this is certainly clear enough. A 
formal definition is in nature always analytic, not synthetic (in Kant’s 
sense of these words). That is to say, it does not seek to attach a new 
meaning to the term to be defined but merely to bring out a meaning 
already there, or, better, to set forth a series of terms which express a 
more or less exact equivalent of the essential meaning of the original 
term. It states the old meaning in an equivalent form, and any state- 
ment which employs the genus-differentia formula and gives the mean- 
ing of the original term an equivalent form has done all that any formal 
definition is ever designed to do. 

Indeed the only genuine critical question to be asked here about a 
formal definition, as I think, is not: does the definition state a syno- 
nym ?, but does it state a merely question-begging synonym or not? 
That is, does the set of equivalent terms which constitutes the right 
side of the definition state accurately, clearly, and decisively, a mean- 
ing equal to the meaning of the original term, or does it leave one 
just as inaccurate, as vague, and as indecisive, as before in regard to 
what the meaning of the original term amounts to? Does this synonym 
(the set of terms with an equivalent meaning) merely put us off and 
not answer the question, or does it give us a definitive form for ex- 
pressing the term for which we wish a definition, and answer the 
question a definition should answer ? 

In regard to this question I am of the opinion that a favorable 
answer can be returned for the definition of cause we have given. 
This definition I believe is at once accurate, clear, and decisive. It 
answers the question a definition should answer and does not con- 
stitute a question-begging synomym. It is accurate in that it states 
the proper genus of a cause (namely, change (state, unchange)) 
and sets forth the proper marks for differentiating a cause—the 
phrase “ existentially—i.e. at least spatio-temporally—continuous ” in- 
dicates the distinguishing mark pointed out in Professor Ducasse’s 
definition, and the phrase “brings about .. .” etc. contains the one 
distinguishing mark omitted in that definition. In the second place, 
the definition is clear, as I think we have already indicated. Finally 
it is decisive, for it not only states the meaning of the term cause 
accurately, but also makes possible a sharp differentiation of a cause 
from all other allied existential elements, e.g. from a mere antecedent. 
Thus the term cause is in our definition linked with a set of terms 
which have the form of genus-differentia and which as a whole com- 
prise an adequate, clear, and decisive equivalent or synonym of the 
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original term. In view of this I submit that the term cause has here 
been given an adequate formal definition; namely, a formal definition 
which genuinely answers the question placed before it. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the definition of an existential 
feature such as a cause cannot be fixed arbitrarily. Such an existential 
feature in the main is not made but found, it is independent of us; 
and our definition of it, accordingly, must be true and wholly true to 
something beyond an arbitrary conception of the definer’s. This 
means of course that it is possible to have a genuine dispute and dis- 
agreement as to the proper definition of such an existential element as 
a cause. It also means, I think, that in the exchange of opinions from 
various quarters lies the best hope that an adequate definition of such 
an existential element will be brought forth. 

D. W. GoTsHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Faith of a Moralist. Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of St. Andrews, 1926-1928. By A. E. Taytor. London. Macmil- 
lan and Co., 1930. Vol. I: pp. xx, 437; vol. II: pp. xxii, 438. 


These volumes are of special interest in presenting us with the pic- 
ture, today rather exceptional, of a distinguished philosophical scholar 
justifying his faith in revealed religion and ecclesiastical authority, 
To those acquainted with Professor Taylor’s contribution to Essays 
Catholic and Critical it need not be said that the faith of a moralist is 
the faith of an Anglo-Catholic. The revelation is the Christian 
revelation and the authority is that of the Catholic Church; which is 
not of course the authority of Rome. In deference to Lord Gifford’s 
will, which calls for the point of view of natural religion, Mr. Taylor 
makes a decent attempt to leave this conclusion to the reader. Revealed 
religion is illustrated impersonally by placing Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism by the side of Christianity among the historic religions, and 
the criteria of truth in revelation are stated in terms seemingly abstract 
and hypothetical. But it would be both awkward and insincere to 
pretend that the conclusion might be (say) Mohammedan. And in 
the end there is no concealment of the fact that the book is an apology, 
not for religion merely, but for “ our own religion”, which is Catholic 
Christianity. 

The First Series (Vol. I) is entitled “ The Theological Implications 
of Morality”. The underlying motive of this series is the doctrine of 
“grace”. The author begins (Lecture, or Chapter, Il) by denying 
the ultimate dualism of value and existence. Moral value is not 
merely “in the mind”, but in the world, and whatever is in the world 
must have, ultimately, a moral significance. The next implication 
(III), which with the doctrine of grace may be said to constitute the 
two major theses of the whole work, is the reality of time; in other 
words, the reality of history; and therefore, not of mathematical time, 
but of what Bergson calls the durée réelle. The moral life consists in 
a progressive unification of personality which involves a corresponding 
expansion of vision, or of selfconsciousness, covering a past, present, 
and future; and thus a transcendence of time which implies also the 
eternal actuality of time. But this implies a contact with God, and 
the grace of God, who is “the source of unity”. This thesis, which 
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appears suddenly on p. 101, and hardly as a consequence of what has 
preceded, determines the rest of the argument. The moral life is then 
(IV) “a real adventure” which begins in “nature” and ends in 
“supernature”. And the reality of the adventure implies (V) the 
reality of moral evil and sin. Also a faith in “the initiative of the 
eternal” (VI); which means that God is not merely the creator of 
men but their lover and eternal sustainer, communicating to them his 
own nature. And again (VII) immortality; not, however, as a natural 
right, or consequence, of human life, but only in the fulfilment of 
one’s divine destiny. Chapter VIII deals with other-worldliness. In 
IX (“The Goal of the Moral Life”) he essays the difficult task of 
justifying the conception of eternal life, or of the possibility of a 
heaven of time in which life shall be ever active yet ever satisfied. 

The Second Series, which is entitled “ Natural Theology and the 
Positive Religions ”, carries the argument on to deal with the logic of 
revelation, the historic foundations of religion, the possibility of 
miracles, the status of authority, of the Church, and of the sacraments. 
In all of these matters it seems that the question of truth is the question 
of significance, and the question of significance is ultimately a question 
of fact. Which of the historical religions has proved most effective 
and compelling? And what are the beliefs and institutions that have 
resulted in the finest flowers of the spiritual life? Fundamental, 
however, to the whole point of view is the thesis, developed in Chapter 
VIII, of the reality of history; which means, I take it, that the reality 
of this world is history, rather than mathematics or kinematics, or the 
“ geometrical ” reality implied in Spinoza’s “ form of eternity”. The 
reality of history implies the reality of individuality and the presence 
of contingency. 

This summary of topics is far from suggesting the rich, and some- 
times strange, variety of subject-matter in these volumes, the pages of 
which are full of evidences of an extraordinarily wide range of 
scholarship and literary experience. Much of this citation is important 
in making the points specific and concrete; much of it seems to reflect 
only a habitual reference to authority. It is hardly necessary to refer 
to Aristotle to show that words may have a real meaning when used 
figuratively (or “analogically”). What we should like to know is, 
what then remains of formal logic. Nor need we go back to Aquinas 
for the commonplace dualism which holds that while objects are per- 
ceived by means of ideas (“sensible species”), what is perceived is 
the object. It should sometimes be possible to note that it is a warm 
day without producing a thermometer. Equally unnecessary, it seems 
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to me, are most of the words and phrases from Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, and even Arabic, by which the pages are every- 
where italicized and disfigured. Privatmeinungen is hardly more ex- 
pressive than ‘ personal views or opinions.’ And the many quotations 
from Plato without either translation or reference suggest that the 
faith of a moralist—Platonic and Christian, we are many times told— 
is reserved for those who can read Plato in the Greek. One of the 
interesting marks of a Platonic Christian is that he speaks reverently 
of “our Lord” but quotes from Plato. 

The work is offered, we are told, less as an argument than as a 
confession of faith, Mr. Taylor is emphatic in refusing to enroll 
himself among the “ system-makers ”, and any underlying metaphysical 
system is left mainly to the inference of the reader. But for a simple 
and non-offensive confession of faith, which might be persuasive and 
would at least be disarming, the author is . . . I will not say that he 
is not enough of a poet and artist, but that he is not sufficiently un- 
constrained by the tradition of authority and by the belief, rather more 
Mohammedan than Christian, that a religious conviction has the 
peculiar right and the duty of imposing itself upon other persons." 
His presentation is then mostly argument—where it is not reference 
to spiritual authority. For one of the interesting features in the logic 
of the author’s position is that just as there are special authorities in 
science, and also (he thinks) in art, so are there authorities in religion 
—saints and other persons gifted with special faculties not included in 
general intelligence. 

In form the argument does not seem to me to differ essentially from 
the traditional fundamentalist argument which says that if Darwin 
erred Genesis must be correct. Morality is more than social utility, 
and no justification for the moral life can be derived from a naturalistic 
philosophy; therefore God—as conceived by the Christian theology; 
and therefore the Church. In other words, do you recognize the reality 
of a spiritual realm over and above the purely natural? Then you 
have committed yourself to the faith and the authority of the Catholic 
tradition. 

1Cf. Vol. I, p. 12, where he says, “It is of the very nature of a living 
religion to claim the supreme direction of effort and action”. Cf. also Vol. Il, 
p. 402, where, after deprecating the “‘ invocation of official custodians of faith and 
morals to cut investigations short by the fiat of authority”, he refuses to say 
that “there are not circumstances in which this last procedure may be justified 
as a temporary and purely administrative measure”. That is to say, the right 


of ecclesiastical authorities to a censorship of thought and investigation is to be 
upheld. 
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This means that the conception of the moral and the spiritual is re- 
duced to the narrowest dimensions possible. Mr. Taylor’s conception 
of morality is the traditionally orthodox conception which is based upon 
an absolute and eternal distinction between right and wrong, good and 
evil, and may without offence be described as the morality of righteous- 
ness. His preoccupation with righteousness is such that it seems im- 
possible for him to utter a simple observation without the moralistic 
tone. He cannot record the fact that in listening to music we take in, 
not one note and then another, but a considerable stretch of the suc- 
cessive all at once, without specifying (Vol. I, p. 74) that it is “ when 
we are listening to music in the proper mood, and with the right kind 
of appreciation”. It would be quite enough to say, so far as we are 
listening intently. His illustrations of moral verities are often trivial 
znd sometimes vulgar; when, for example, the sense of sin, of tragic 
import in the author’s view, is illustrated by Butler’s case of the young 
man who has forfeited an inheritance by folly and misbehavior (Vol. 
I, pp. 171-172). His conception of the moral life is that combination 
of saintliness with worldly respectability which makes so many persons 
doubt whether considerations labelled ‘moral’ are really vital. The 
word “ respectability” is not mine but his own, uttered frankly (and, 
it should be added, courageously) as a challenge. In his chapter on 
“ Other-Worldliness ” it seems that he is not more concerned for an- 
other world than he is to show that the path to it lies through this 
world and, quoting Green on his behalf (Vol. I, p. 341), always within 
the regions of respectability. That morality is more than social utility 
does not then mean that the author’s conception of morality is not 
capable of social interpretation; what it does mean is that morality 
stands for the status quo. Though no friend of war, he calls attention 
somewhere to the moral elevation achieved, as he thinks, by many 
commonplace men through participation in the World War. It does 
not occur to him to attribute moral elevation to the conscientious ob- 
jector. And it is probably beyond his ken to conceive of a really 
serious point of view which should pay a tribute of admiration to the 
objector and view the warrior with compassion. Morality is indeed 
an “endless spiritual adventure”, but alas for the spirit that ventures 
into forbidden fields! The moral life, in Mr. Taylor’s view, is a tragic 
never-ending struggle within the soul—in which, however, an eternally 
and certainly good is pitted against an eternally and certainly evil. 
How such a struggle is more than figuratively conceivable is not made 
quite clear. Of the graver struggle, however, to discover a life that is 
good, and to believe that it may be found, he seems to know nothing; 
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and for those who take the responsibility upon themselves he is without 
sympathy. 

His doctrine of grace is an appeal to what is certainly a real and 
very common, but never commonplace, fact of personal experience, 
After a turmoil of struggle, worry, perplexity, the answer may come 
when least expected. And the answer means that now I have found 
myself—I know what I mean and what I am aiming at; and at the 
same time that I have a sudden enlargement of vision—I see now the 
whole field of action and the whole meaning of my own motives, with 
each consideration in its proper place. This, I think, is a fair account 
of what Mr. Taylor means by the unification of personality. But the 
issue is in no special sense “moral”. It need not be a question of 
“duty”. The struggle to find oneself may be that of a poet or 
painter; or of a plain man anxious to design and to build wisely the 
permanent home for himself and his family into which he is putting 
his savings; or of a reviewer of Mr. Taylor’s book trying to get his 
ideas clear about it. In the broader sense any seriously meditated 
problem of this kind is bound to be “moral”. Let us assume then 
that the result is not wholly to be explained by natural causes; that it is 
not the blind effect of industry and application. It may indeed be a 
revelation; a revelation of the divine; and perhaps an act of grace, an 
“initiative of the eternal ” communicating himself to me. But this is 
only to suggest that the logic of revelation is very far from leading 
into the arms of the Catholic faith. 

Again, the reality of history. This thesis means that Mr. Taylor 
rejects and condemns, not only the “ geometrical ” and “ kinematical ” 
conceptions of traditional science, but also the absolute idealism of 
Bradley and Bosanquet, which converts evil into appearance, and even 
the mathematical preoccupations of his master, Plato. And I must say 
that I find his argument for a historical religion or none at all im- 
pressive; and that I agree with him in thinking that to apply the 
name of God to a metaphysical principle,? or on the other hand to 
make God a name for social progress, is somewhat more than meaning- 
less. If God is not, and has not always been, present in history, and 
if God is not other than man, then . . . well, to metaphysicians and 
sociologists we may say, Lass unseren Herrn Gott aus dem Spiel. But 
history . . . if the term is to have more than the academic meaning of 
what happens to be documented it must carry the imagination back far 

2In more than a score of references, nearly all directed to the same point, the 


author hails Professor Whitehead as the prophet who is to lead science out of 
the slough of kinematics. Of Whitehead’s conception of religion he says nothing. 
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beyond Plato, far still beyond Abraham, far outside of the European 
tradition, and then into the hearts and souls of the countless human 
beings, beginning with primitive men, who in their various ways have 
envisaged an “other” world and sought there to find God. For such 
an exercise of imagination Mr. Taylor has little taste. Primitive man 
he disdains; and he is content to make a formal comparison of Chris- 
tianity with Buddhism and Mohammedanism for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, as an extreme concession, a hierarchy of religions. The word 
“hierarchy ” expresses for him the necessary form of the universe. 
What it comes to in the end is the very curious paradox that the 
Catholic, or “ universal”, criterion, quod semper, quod ubique, applies 
only to the European tradition. 

It will doubtless be evident that the reviewer has little sympathy for 
the author’s point of view or for his manner of reasoning. But this 
should not be taken as a judgment of condemnation. The book is 
very able, and tle reading of it has raised more questions for me than 
I have space to state. It is marked by a monstrous dogmatism, but 
not precisely by a shallow dogmatism; often by a dogmatism simply 
defiant. It is doubtless late in the day to point to the lives of Chris- 
tians as evidences of spiritual realities and rather odd to suggest that 
in sacramental countries, so to speak, we may find evidences of the 
climatic effect, or something of the kind (Vol. II, pp. 299, 315-316), of 
sacraments. But the author is probably aware of this. Meanwhile there 
are several chapters well calculated by their analyses to disturb the dog- 
matic slumber both of realists and of idealists. The chapter dealing with 
the miraculous is one. No consideration of the “ nature-miracle” in- 
volved in the appearance of a Shelley or Keats (Vol. II, p. 168; also 
Vol. I, p. 253) is likely to lead many persons to accept the Resurrection. 
But the chapter does make it clear that the definition of a miracle is still 
a perplexing problem and one that involves deeply the whole question of 
the meaning of fact. 


WARNER FITE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The History of Psychology. By W. B. Prttspury. New York, W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1929. Pp. 324. 


The problem which any historian sets for himself seems to become 
increasingly complex. He may aim at completeness, and so commit 
himself to something oppressive in size but still not include every de- 
tail. He may prefer to emphasize movements and make the individual 
writers only incidents in the march of ideas, but probably the critics 
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will complain that the movements are indefinite and the individuals 
not fairly treated. Professor Pillsbury appears to have been con- 
scious of the dilemma, and to have arrived at that golden mean which 
avoids both excess and deficiency. The result has the qualities which 
might be expected in such a case, for the mean is usually accepted with 
moderate enthusiasm as a compromise devoid of excitement. 

To philosophers a history of psychology is always interesting because 
they can see in it their favorite authors in the perspective of other in- 
terests. The amount of attention recently paid to history by psycholo- 
gists is a welcome sign that the exponents of the new science are seek- 
ing to define their place in the evolution of thought. To do that 
successfully needs extensive knowledge and acute judgment. Professor 
Pillsbury has the large outlook, for he begins with the Egyptians and 
Homer, but from the first pages of the book it becomes apparent that he 
does not intend to go deeply into the early documents. The Greeks 
receive honorable but inadequate mention. To justify this part of the 
work the author needs to indicate where he draws the line between 
philosophy and psychology, a task of no mean proportions. The state- 
ment that Aristotle was “ wrong in the organ to which he assigned 
the soul” has no exact meaning and is not in harmony with the state- 
ment about the “ common sense” on the preceding page. But criticism 
is beside the point, for obviously in the fifty-two pages devoted to 
ancient and medizval thought the author left himself no room to be 
explicit. 

The intermediate period, called Modern by courtesy, is planned a 
little more expansively. But here the space is partly given to bio- 
graphical details which are interesting without being necessary. Con- 
cerning Hobbes, for example, it is true that he had little regard for 
Bacon’s inductive logic, but it is not true that he ignored Bacon’s 
method. The consistent neglect by historians of Bacon’s really in- 
structive plan for research into almost the whole range of social 
psychology is presumably the reason why Hobbes is usually misin- 
terpreted by all but a few continental scholars. Bacon’s plan, so loudly 
praised by the French Encyclopedists, is the key to most of the 
psychology of the eighteenth century; the rest is a peculiar combination 
af Aristotle and Newton. 

As we pass from the more philosophical to the distinctly experi- 
mental period, our author’s interest obviously increases, but the method 
is still cumbered with the double purpose of mentioning inevitable 
names and describing doctrines. As a result, the names stand almost 
alone, and incidental persons like Laromiguiére flit across the scene 
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without justifying their intrusion. But with the latest period matters 
improve. On the contemporary movements, in which he has played a 
distinguished part, the opinions of Professor Pillsbury have the value 
which belongs to personal convictions. For this reason the chapters 
on psychology in America, on the Modern Schools of structuralism 
and functionalism, on behaviorism, hormic psychology, and intuition- 
ism, are interesting contributions to the history of recent thought. 
Professor Pillsbury holds a fair balance between the opponents. Be- 
haviorism he rightly develops as an appendix to animal psychology, 
and states that it has encouraged this work “although it is hard to 
say whether that would not have gone on almost as well on the older 
theories”. This remark is probably suggested by another conflict, 
namely the antagonism between extreme reflexologists and “ insight ” 
—theories such as McDougall and Kohler have defended. When he 
comes to the Gestalt doctrine itself the author is not inclined to be 
enthusiastic. He indicates its apparent connexion with the philosophic 
doctrine of relations and the relating activity from Plato to Bosanquet, 
a point which we think worth further consideration, for Kéhler’s ob- 
jection to these alliances would be more allowable if the Gestalt doc- 
trine itself was more intelligible. At this point we looked up and down 
for some reference to Spearman, but he appears to have escaped notice 
entirely. The book closes with a brief reference to “the so-called 
Understanding School of Psychology”, which suggests still another 
break with traditional forms and a philosophical tendency immeasur- 
ably remote from the behavior of extreme Behaviorists. 

A retrospective consideration of this book leaves the impression that 
it is an introduction to the history of the subject. The field is mapped 
out, the course of development indicated, and the reader may well be 
inspired to follow the paths here indicated with the help of more 
adequate descriptions of these explorations. The book is well pro- 
duced, and a rather curious set of four illustrations provides that 
human touch which the public is supposed to demand. 

G. S. Brett 


University oF Toronto 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXIX. 
London, Harrison and Sons, 1929. Pp. 402. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXX. 
London, Harrison and Sons, 1930. Pp. 322. 
Two volumes of philosophical essays consisting of twenty-eight 

topics in all, touching, however briefly, a much greater number of 
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philosophical questions, prepared by different individuals, presented at 
different times throughout the two years of meeting to as many differ- 
ent audiences, can hardly be taken lightly by a reviewer. The unity of 
the volumes is found in the title, and is entirely formal except as the 
reader is able to sense the spiritual unity of the common mind of the 
founders and participants in the long and dignified history of the 
Aristotelian Society. In the latter attempt a reader of these particular 
volumes has the advantage of an historical retrospect in volume X XIX 
presented by one of the early members—Professor Wildon Carr—in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
society. 

Professor Carr traces the fortunes of the society from the time of its 
founding in 1880 to the present. His intimate acquaintance with the 
society and its individual members enables him to add to the summary 
record many invaluable personal anecdotes and characterizations of 
men who no longer walk the earth. Especial attention is drawn to 
Shadworth Hodgson, who was the first president of the society. Mr. 
Carr’s reflections on the relation between the society in its early years 
and other contemporary organizations, especially the universities, are 
significant to any interested in the place of philosophy in common life. 
This address comes at the very end of the first volume, as it came at 
the end of the year’s meetings, but it should be read first by those who 
are unacquainted with the history cited. 

The first contribution to volume X XIX is the presidential address 
of A. E. Taylor. The titlk—“ Knowing and Believing ”"—suggests the 
key to Professor Taylor’s view that knowledge is immediate and belief 
mediate; that logic is concerned with propositions while belief is a 
kind of judgment. He deplores the tendency of some modern logicians 
to say that logic is concerned with judgments, 

Of the remaining essays those of Mr. Hannay on “ Primary and 
Secondary Qualities”; Mr. Wisdom on “ Time, Fact and Substance”; 
Miss Wrinch on “ Schrédinger’s Wave Mechanics”; Miss Whetnall on 
“ Symbol Situations ”; Professor Dawes Hicks on “ Eddington’s Philo- 
sophy of Nature”; and Mr. Woodger on “ Biological Methodology ”, 
may be loosely classed together as having to do with scientific or 
ontological material. They seem to be of unequal merit if looked at 
from any one angle, but so diverse in manner and matter are they that 
they would be quite distorted if looked at from any one angle. To the 
present reviewer Mr. Woodger’s paper deserves special mention as an 
unusual approach to the hackneyed question of mechanism and vitalism. 

The remaining papers tauch on religion, politics, zsthetics, psy- 
chology. In this group the two most stimulating papers are “ Beauty 
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and Significance” by Mr. Reid, and “ Political Action” by Mr. Col- 
lingwood. The former is a well-supported argument on the hypothesis 
that beauty is inseparable from significance—that the beautiful is 
rooted in and organically a part of the varied texture of reality. The 
essay is full of insights and fruitful analyses. The latter essay by 
Collingwood in a real, though perhaps a vague, sense does for political 
action what the former did for beauty. It directs attention to the 
nature of political action by a process of rigorous analysis, but saves us 
from mere abstraction by exhibiting the subject in a context marked 
by the same authentic character as the central object of attention. 
Too frequently rigorous analytical procedure throws so great a light 
on some central object as to make the context obscure. The excellence 
of these two papers is that they illuminate without producing light- 
blindness. 

Volume XXX has somewhat the same general character as volume 
XXIX. Some of the contributors are the same in both. This volume 
shows, however, rather greater unity of subject-matter, due in all 
probability to no plan in the mind of any person but to the unstudied 
convergence of attention upon common material. Those who follow 
closely the meetings of learned societies often remark that such con- 
vergence occurs quite as frequently in unplanned programs as it does 
in the symposia of fixed topics. One such symposium is found in 
each of these volumes, but neither one shows much real joining of 
issues. The symposium in volume XXX on “ Evil and the Theistic 
Hypothesis ”, engaged in by three persons—E. S. Waterhouse, C. E. M, 
Joad, and J. L. Stocks—, using quite different language and presup- 
positions, is given a kind of unity by the last participant only because 
of his catholic taste and insight. But the question involved might have 
been much more fruitfully studied by one person on a single set of 
assumptions in a sustained argument than by three persons trying to 
crowd diverse points of view into the limited span of a single sitting. 

Two of the papers in this volume are serious contributions to his- 
torical study—“ Eternal Verities and the Will of God in the Philosophy 
of Descartes ” by A. Boyce Gibson, and “Is the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion a Patchwork?” by H. J. Paton. The first of these stoutly defends 
Descartes against the charge of easy dualism. The second is also a 
defense, but this time of Kant against the charge so frequently heard 
and seen that his work, particularly the passage known as the trans- 
cendental deduction, is lacking in unity of meaning and composition. 
Mr. Paton’s argument is close-knit and trenchant without being in a 
broad sense convincing. It may be that prejudice makes the reader 
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say at the end—one by one your points are made but they lack general 
plausibility when applied to the entire orthodox criticism of Kant. 

One other paper in this volume is aside from the general unity men- 
tioned above—“ Beauty and Greatness in Art” by S. Alexander, 
With his usual persuasiveness Mr. Alexander draws a distinction 
which illuminates not only his own previous writing but the field of 
zsthetics as well. 

The remaining contributions converge on logical topics: “ Concern- 
ing Epistemology ”, The Presidential Address, by Laird, “ The Starting- 
Point of Husserl’s Philosophy” by Salmon, “ Invention and Descrip- 
tion in Mathematics” by Greenwood, “ Are There Propositions?” by 
Ryle, “ The Logical Foundations of our Knowledge and the Infinite 
Regress in Proof” by Cator, “ The Ideal and the Real” by Castaner, 
“ Scientific Method in Some Embryonic Sciences ” by Wrinch, “ Think- 
ing Makes it So” by Carritt, and “ Concerning Substance ” by Stebbing. 
No space is available for more than a brief selection from this interest- 
ing list. The one by G. Cator deserves mention for its analytical 
brevity combined with a sure grasp of relevant issues. His distinction 
between “ diffused” and “ concentrated” immediacy is a useful device 
in dealing with what he calls “ logical fundamentalism ”. 

Dr. Wrinch argues that certain embryonic sciences exhibit char- 
acters which sustain Whitehead’s belief that geometry is the general 
science of classification. She finds studies in genetic psychology and 
other social phenomena closely approximating the geometrical genera- 
tion of lines, surfaces, et cetera, by projection of sub-classes within the 
class of all points. This is a suggestive account of the process of 
elementary scientific classification. 

One of the most interesting papers in the two volumes comes at the 
very end of the second. Miss Stebbing finds reason to hang on to the 
doctrine of substance as the bulwark of an essential pluralism. She 
takes issue with some contemporaries, especially Whitehead. She finds 
that he has betrayed himself into the camp of the monists by his recent 
books. Readers of Process and Reality will find in this essay a great 
aid to clarification. Miss Stebbing may be right in her opinion that 
the later Whitehead, with his emphasis on “ relatedness”, “ objective 
immortality ”, “ concrescence” and the like, has left the company of 
those who insist on ‘externality of relations’. The interest in Miss 
Stebbing’s paper is not, however, merely because of the light it may 
throw on the interpretation of Whitehead but it is in its own right an 
authentic piece of philosophical construction. 

H. G. TownsenpD 
UNIvERSITY oF OREGON 
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The Fields and Methods of Knowledge: A Textbook in Orientation and 
Logic. By Raymonp F. Piper and Paut W. Warp. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xxvi, 398. 

A healthy reversion of university curricula from undue specialization 
to a sane synoptic view is seen in various survey—and orientation- 
courses. Such a course at Syracuse University in orientation and 
logic, frequently revised for six years, has furnished the material for 
this text, which aims “to be catholic in scope without being too im- 
pressionistic, and to be exact in detail without becoming pedantic ”, 
and though incomplete, not superficial (pp. xi, xii). It would present 
to university students and others interested the “point of view, the 
major concepts, and the special techniques” of the principal fields in 
science and philosophy, giving also “a critical and systematic statement 
of the anatomy of scientific procedure” (p. xii). 

The volume is far too compendious for more than mere mention of 
the main topics considered and brief comment on the manner of pre- 
sentation. 

There are three parts. Part I, “A Survey of the Sciences”, after 
a preliminary chapter on “ The Background of Knowledge”, proceeds 
to give the rudiments of the various sciences in chapters on “ Mathe- 
matics”, “The Physical Sciences” (Astronomy, Geology and Geog- 
raphy, Physics, and Chemistry), “ Biological Science”, “ Psychology ”, 
“History”, and “The Social Sciences”, thus following roughly 
Comte’s classification. Professor Piper contributes the chapters on 
mathematics and the physical sciences, Professor Ward the others. 
Lest the repeated subdivision falsely suggest a real isolation, we are 
reminded that “the so-called scientific ‘fields’ are often differing 
methods of approach to common material rather than descriptions of 
radically different subject-matter” (p. 99). Part II, “Logic: A 
Philosophy of Science”, is a methodology of the sciences previously 
outlined. It includes chapters on “ Thinking ”, “ Observation ”, “ Judg- 
ment and Inference”, “Induction”, “ Deduction”, “ Verification”, 
“ Discovery ”, “ Statistical Methods ”, and “ The Organization of Know- 
ledge.” Only the first, second, and sixth are by Professor Ward. For 
Part III, “Other Philosophical Disciplines”, are reserved brief treat- 
ments under the captions: “ Ethics”, “ Esthetics”, “The Study of 
Religion”, and “ Metaphysics”, all but the first by Professor Piper. 
Although the book is mainly a summary of generally accepted prin- 
ciples and doctrines, here in the final chapter the author virtually 
declares his sympathy with personal idealism, much as formulated by 
Berkeley and championed by Bowne. For those of this persuasion 
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“reality is a community of selves together with the common phe- 
nomenal order they construct and know under the stimulating control 
of a supreme cosmic mind” (p. 365). 

A glance at the prefatory acknowledgment of Professor Piper’s 
debt to Bosanquet and of John Dewey’s great influence on Professor 
Ward prepares us for the later disparity of views, a disparity stimulat- 
ing to the advanced philosophical reader, but rather confusing, we fear, 
to the elementary student. Professor Piper says that “science and 
fine art thrive in contemplative activity as distinguished from practical 
endeavor, and each may be pursued for its own sake” (p. 315). Fol- 
lowing Bosanquet closely in the chapter on judgment and inference, 
he quotes approvingly his statement that all “inference ... is within 
@ connected system and consists in reading off the implications which 
this system imposes on some of its terms” (p. 199). And the co- 
herence-theory of truth here implied he explicitly accepts as “ the 
postulate that the more clearly, broadly, and organically we grasp the 
factors and relations of anything, the more truly and really we know 
it” (p. 374). The contrast is often quite sharp between this position 
and Professor Ward's, to which a strong seasoning of prediction and 
control imparts the unmistakably pragmatic flavor. For him the 
“theory which gives the best predictions and yields the most adequate 
controls is the one which we should accept” (p. 110). And in general, 
“ Knowledge, or science, promotes production, or art. To know is to 


know how” (p. 165). In discussing criteria of truth he recognizes 


“ 


predicatibility (p. 242) and even mentions “ the criterion of control”, 
but rejects consistency as a final test because applicable, he thinks, 
only to the consequences within discourse itself (p. 245). 

In the extremely difficult task of compressing so much into one 
volume the authors have occasionally sacrificed clearness to con- 
ciseness. To select a few passages at random: the student may well 
find obscure the statement of paradoxes in non-Euclidean geometry 
(p. 24); and the quotation from LeSenne against absolute idealism 
(p. 364) seems to be a fragment intelligible only in the missing context. 
One fears that the more complex parts of the diagram to illustrate 
Mendel’s Laws (p. 87) and the Table of Propositional Relations (p. 
223) will prove stones of stumbling to the beginner unless supple- 
mented by reading or oral explanation. In style the chapter on 
esthetics leaves something to be desired. The terminology is rather 
ponderous and turgid; the sentences are vague and slightly out of 
focus. “Art”, we read in a fairly representative passage, “ is monadic, 
realizing intensive values in insular unities; science seeks an under- 
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standing of the cosmic connections of phenomena in terms of extensive 
complications and universal principles. Thus science and art happily 
yield complementary revelations of reality by emphasizing, without 
monopolizing contrasting categories: reason and imagination, gen- 
erality and individuality, mechanism and creativeness, causality and 
self-sufficiency” (p. 315). But, on the whole, the language is clear, 
terse, interesting, admirably suited for a comprehensive elementary 
sketch of many fields. The theory of natural selection is epitomized 
in the memorable epigram: “ The germ plasm proposes and the en- 
vironment disposes” (p. 89). And we are given a picturesque account 
of the rise of nationalism, entailing international conflict (p. 154). 
Frequent quotations appropriately drawn from many different sources 
make the book more suggestive and stimulating. 

Students will rejoice in the abundance of illustrative examples. 
Some, to be sure, are not strictly suitable. Thus, Kepler’s famous dis- 
covery of Mars’ elliptical orbit is not really an instance of perfect 
induction, where “ the conclusion rests upon an exhaustive enumeration 
of instances” (p. 204). But, for the most part, the examples are well 
chosen. Very effective is the graphic description of geologic history, 
supposing all past time compressed into an hour and geologic changes 
proportionately reduced (p. 54). The discovery of Halley’s comet 
through noting the equality of seventy-five year periods (p. 182) shows 
admirably the place of observation in inductive science. And a simple, 
clear example of observation’s function in testing hypotheses is given in 
Lavoisier’s repeated distillation of water (pp. 242, 243). 

Footnotes refer to a wide variety of sources, literary and technical. 
On each chapter are based a short select bibliography for the elementary 
student, and a list of questions and exercises to test his grasp of the 
material and to give further training in those fields. The accurate, 
thorough index will be appreciated. 

STtepHEN A, EMERY 
University or NortH CaRoLina 


Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Volume VII. 
Edited by Raymunp Scumupr. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. 
248. 

This work, the most recent volume in an important series of auto- 
biographical statements by outstanding contemporary European philo- 
sophers, tells what Bruno Bauch (Jena), Agostino Gemelli (Milan), 
Axel Hagerstrém (Upsala), Oskar Kraus (Prague), and Albert 
Schweitzer (Lambarene, Africa), think respectively of their own 
philosophical growth and activity. No more than in the previous six 
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volumes is there any intention in this book to present the authors as the 
founders of a school or as the united proponents of a philosophical 
system. Among the forty-eight writers in the seven volumes there 
are of course, certain recognizable alliances incident to similar in- 
tellectual, social and religious backgrounds, but the chief value of 
these presentations lies in the fact that each contributor is charged 
with the purpose to indicate the philosophical objectives which are 
peculiarly, if not originally, his. This aim on the part of every author 
has resulted, without neglect of the total philosophical situation of 
to-day, and without any immodest propogandism, in a compilation of 
personal narratives which, in spite of their highly intellectual tone, have 
the verve and fascination of intimate and spirited confessional litera- 
ture. All persons who desire a detailed and comprehensive acquaint- 
anceship with contemporary occidental philosophy will supplement their 
knowledge of recent codperative works by English and American 
authors with an examination of these volumes by thinkers of con- 
tinental Europe. 

Some idea of the contents of the volume particularized for the pres- 
ent review may be obtained from a brief résumé of each of the 
biographical sketches. Bruno Bauch’s account, following chronologic- 
ally his periods in various German universities, intimately discloses the 
influence of such celebrated philosophers as Rickert, Wéindelband, 
Fischer, Vaihinger, Liebmann, and Eucken. A student, just beginning 
the serious study of philosophy, will find enthusiasm for his pursuit in 
reading the intellectual genesis of this scholar, to whom philosophy 
seems to be life’s most delightful and most fruitful enterprise. 
Bauch’s essay, for the most part, is a running summary of the temporal 
and cultural settings of his chief published works, but the reader can 
not fail to notice the author’s continuous concern to be a trustworthy 
expositor and proponent of Kantian theory. Bauch’s interest in Kant 
does not preclude him, however, from regarding the development of 
modern idealism as a unitary movement in which Leibniz, Fichte, 
Hegel and Lotze were also determinative influences. 

In the chapter by Agostino Gemelli we find a confident espousal of 
Italian neo-Scholasticism. This defense of Catholic philosophy is 
especially significant in that the author in his earlier intellectual period 
endorsed positivism as the methodology of science, materialism as 
religious doctrine, and socialism as political theory. Gemelli’s article, 
attentive particularly to the fields of biology, psychology, and the his- 
tory of philosophy, seeks to show the adequacy of scholastic thought in 
its relations to science. The need for a restoration of the medieval 
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notion of philosophy as the science of sciences, the inevitability of the 
concept of creativity in evolution, the possibility of treating psychical 
life as more inclusive and more significant than consciousness, and the 
demand for a standpoint which will reconcile the antithetical ex- 
tremes of ancient and modern thought, are all presented as intellectual 
situations which reveal the legitimacy and necessity of the scholastic 
perspective in contemporary philosophy. Medieval doctrine, however, 
must be restated to meet the conditions of our time. 

Axel Hagerstrém, discontented with the traditional idealistic and 
realistic interpretations of the objectivity of knowledge, and dis- 
satisfied with the purely verbal character of metaphysics, analyzes the 
criteria of the actuality of the epistemological object. Without deny- 
ing the validity of the consciousness of the self or the importance of 
judgment in the knowing process, he objects to subjectivism; without 
disparaging the independence and self-identity of the known, he 
regards its reality as constituted by its relation to a larger whole. 
Hagerstrém’s article, the least biographical of the essays in the book, 
in a section which emphasizes the place of feeling and will, indicates 
the nature of the value-judgment in ethics, government and religion. 
A large part of the contribution by Oskar Kraus is devoted to an 
appreciation of the personalities and works of Anton Marty and 
Franz Brentano. In brief summaries of his most important philo- 
sophical studies Kraus suggests his views on the problems of value, 
morality, law, war, knowledge, relativity, cosmology and other philo- 
sophical issues. In the main, his position in the various fields seems 
to be a reconciliation between the positivistic and idealistic stand- 
points. Albert Schweitzer gives a detailed, chronological enumeration 
of the chief cultural and practical enterprises of his crowded and 
varied career. His interests as theologian, philosopher, musician, doc- 
tor and missionary are all delineated. The leading notions, developed 
in his studies of Jesus, Kant, Paul and the history of culture, are 
given special elaboration. Schweitzer is a splendid example of his 
own theory that the highest good for man comes with a dynamic effort 
to advance the values of life. 

The clear, but concise presentations of this volume will be eminently 
satisfactory to one who desires a quick acquaintanceship with the main 
conclusions of the authors. For the person who wishes to obtain a 
more thorough and more systematic understanding of the philosophies 
of these scholars the complete biographical lists in the book will provide 
both a goad and a guide for further study. 

D. LutHer Evans 
THe Cottece or Wooster 
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An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. Selections for Beginners from 
the Writings of the Greatest 20th Century Philosophers. With Bi- 
ographical Sketches, Analyses and Questions for Discussion. By 
Daniel Sommer Robinson. New York, Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 
1929. Pp. xii, 674. 

The volume of writings coming constantly from the pens of active 
philosophers makes difficult the attempt to keep abreast of the progress 
of contemporary thought. Dr. Robinson has therefore performed a 
service both to student and to general reader in gathering together 
these typical specimens of recent philosophy. 

Part I gives orientation in “ The Nature and Value of Philosophy”, 
“Its Réle in the History of Civilization”, and its “Chief Divisions 
and Problems”. On the first topic selections are made from the 
writings of James, Durant, Laird, Perry, and Hocking. The second 
is represented by selections from the papers of Dewey and Radhak- 
rishnan read at the Sixth International Congress; the third by Mon- 
tague, Broad, and Muirhead. 

Part II presents Idealism from the standpoints of its “ Develop- 
ment”, its divergent types: “ Spiritual Pluralism” (H. B. Alexander, 
Ward, and Brightman), and “ Absolute Idealism” (Creighton, J. A. 
Smith, and Croce); its “ Solution of the Problems of Knowledge and 
Existence” (Bergson, Royce, and Kemp Smith), of “Truth and 
Error ” (Carr, Bradley, and Sheldon) ; of the “ Body-Mind Problem” 
(Calkins, Adams, and Leighton); of “ Value and Evil” (Mackenzie, 
W. M. Urban, and Bosanauet). 

Part III presents Realism under the aspects of its “ Development” 
(Sellars and Russell); its solutions of the “ Problems of Knowledge 
and Existence” (Hicks, McGilvary, Spaulding, Santayana, Strong, 
and Lovejoy); “ Truth and Error” (Rogers, Russell, and Holt) ; the 
“ Body-Mind Problem” (Woodbridge, Pratt, and Lloyd Morgan); 
and “Theories of Value” (G. E. Moore, Perry, Whitehead, and S. 
Alexander ). 

Part IV is concerned with Pragmatism, its “ Development ” (Dewey, 
Cohen, and Schiller); its theory of “ Knowledge and Existence” 
(Brown and Mead) ; “ Truth and Error” (Murray and A. W. Moore); 
“ Body-Mind” (Hart and Bode); and “ Problem of Value” (Tufts, 
Otto, Overstreet, and Ames). 

Part V presents four other types of philosophy not easily classified 
under the preceding headings. The problem of “ Vitalism versus 
Mechanism” is represented by selections from the discussions of 
Driesch and Warren; “ Agnosticism, Scepticism, and Positivism” by 
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Santayana and Vaihinger; the philosophies of “Nietzsche and 
Spengler” by selections from Bakewell, Wobbermin, and Spengler; 
and finally the “ New Scholasticism” by Ryan. 

Here, in typical specimens of the thought of sixty-four philosophers 
all but a half dozen of whom are living at the time of publication, the 
reader gains something of a view of the trend of current discussion. 

An appendix contains biographical and bibliographical sketches of 
the authors whose works are quoted; serves to give suggestions of the 
background of their thinking; and is followed by a glossarial index, 

The selections are for the most part happily chosen and serve well 
their purpose of presenting in concise form the central ideas of the 
several writers. The compiler has been wise in choosing largely from 
articles rather than from books, since the article often sums up a point 
of view better than a single chapter from a larger work, which may in 
the process be merely mutilated. 

While it is entitled an Anthology of Recent Philosophy, it is pri- 
marily an anthology of the philosophy of the English-speaking world. 
For although there are a half dozen representatives of the lines of 
thought of other languages the proportion of space is: American, Eng- 
lish, other languages. 

The attempt is also confessedly one of presenting “the most read- 
able of recent philosophical literature”. It was doubtless this which 
led to the representation of Whitehead by a discussion of the im- 
portance of zxsthetic values in education, taken from Science and the 
Modern World. This is indeed one of the most readable of White- 
head’s books. But for the layman to judge of the general interest of 
this thinker and of the place which he occupies in present-day thought 
from this passage would be unfortunate. It might have been allowable 
in this instance to venture to the limit of readableness in order to 
illustrate more directly his logical and metaphysical position. 

Obviously it is impossible to represent even to a compiler’s satisfac- 
tion all the movements which would be worth recognizing and which it 
would be worth while for a general reader or beginner to know about. 
Where the field of choice is so vast and varied it is simply a question 
of exercising one’s best judgment in a process of elimination. The 
present comments are a recognition of the difficulties rather than a 
criticism of the results. However, Phenomenology has occupied so 
prominent a place in the thinking of Germany in recent years that it 
would seem to present justifiable claims for representation. It would 
perhaps be less readable than the utterances of the pragmatists or of 
Spengler and Nietzsche. But its influence upon thought within and 
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beyond Germany is in a strict sense more significant than some of the 
more popular writings. On the problem of mechanism and vitalism 
some of the articles of Rignano would have interest equal to the ones 
used. And contemporary French thought might be represented by 
Bouglé or Lalande, as well as by Bergson. Nor is Bovtroux less recent 
than James and Royce. 

However, lest these appear merely captious fault-findings it should 
be said that the volume is an excellent piece of work, a successful 
attempt at a difficult thing, and should prove eminently useful in the 
teaching of contemporary philosophy. 

Apert E. Avery 


Oxto State UNIVERSITY 


Hegel’s Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. Jounston and L., G, 
STRUTHERS, with an Introductory Preface by Viscount HALpAne 
or Croan. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. Vol- 
ume I, 404; Volume II, 486. 

Hegel's Logic of World and Idea. Translated by Henry S. Macray, 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. 216. 

The first of these works is a translation of Hegel’s important Wis- 
senschaft der Logik made from the text of the Georg-Lasson edition 
(Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923). The second is a translation of Parts 
II and III of the third Book of the same work. These translations for 
the first time make the entire ‘larger’ Logic available in English. 
Together with the famous Wallace translation of the ‘smaller’ Logic 
and the Baillie translation of the Phenomenology, they put before 
British and American students of philosophy adequate translations of 
Hegel’s more important works. There is therefore no longer excuse for 
misunderstandings of the Hegelian system (hitherto not infrequent) 
on the part of English-speaking philosophers, arising from the mis- 
taken notion that Hegel stated all of his foundational principles in the 
summary outline contained in the Encyclopedic Logic. 

In their translation Messrs. Johnston and Struthers have frankly 
adhered “as closely as possible to the terminology used by McTaggart 
in his Commentary on Hegel’s Logic, departing from it only where 
the exigencies of translation made it imperative to do so in order to 
avoid ambiguity”. They have also taken McTaggart as their chief 
guide in the interpretation of the Hegelian text, though they acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to the Logique de Hegel of Georges Noél. So 
closely indeed have they followed McTaggart’s interpretation that his 
Commentary “ may be used in direct connection with this translation”; 
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and they have consequently felt themselves “absolved from the task 
of supplying explanatory notes or appendices”. A consequence of 
this is, of course, that the translation has been made with a certain 
bias which is operative from the beginning and throughout; in a certain 
sense it may be said to be a translation of the McTaggartian Hegel 
rather than of the Hegelian Hegel. Even so, however, the translation 
gains a certain advantage on that account: it has been guided through- 
out by well-defined principles of interpretation—for few have made a’ 
more thorough study of the Hegelian system than has McTaggart. 
And one who disagrees with McTaggart’s rendering of Hegel on any 
point, and in consequence finds the present translation unsatisfactory, 
may at least discover in it a definite basis on which to check his own 
rendering. I should add, however, that, despite the fact that I cannot 
always follow McTaggart’s interpretation even on basal matters, I 
have noted no point on which the bias of the translators seems to have 
resulted in a serious mistranslation of the text. On the contrary, the 
translation is not infrequently helpful by way of interpretation; and if 
at any point it seems questionable, the rendering given is never with- 
out warrant and is always suggestive. In short it is excellently done. 
The accompanying Glossaries and Table of Categories add greatly to 
its usefulness. 

Professor Macran’s translation of the parts of the book with which 
he deals is more independent, and will doubtless on that account appeal 
to those who may find the bias of the other translation distasteful. 
The two may be read together to the advantage of both, each sup- 
plementing the other. To his translation Professor Macran has added 
an Introduction on “Idealism, Limited and Absolute”, which, though 
brief is an interesting historical note. 

In his discriminating and illuminating Introductory Preface to the 
first volume, Viscount Haldane ventures the opinion that “no student 
of philosophy can be sure of the ground he is treading unless he has 
made the effort required to follow out what Hegel claims to tell him ”"— 
here he is speaking primarily of the method of Hegel. Certainly, it 
would appear, no one can make such effort without gaining thereby 
insights that will prove fruitful in his own attempts at philosophizing. 
But this presupposes that the real Hegel is studied, and not the carica- 
ture of the textbooks. To this end one must certainly go beyond the 
handbook which Hegel prepared for his students. It is fortunate that 
we now have the material for a more thorough study available in 
English. These translations of the more authoritative Logic fill in the 
last serious gap. And the translators have done an extraordinarily 
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difficult task superbly. To them, as to the Editor of the Library of 
Philosophy for sponsoring the publication of the more extended trans- 
lation, British and American students of the Hegelian philosophy are 


under very genuine obligation. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


CorNeELL UNIVERSITY 


What is Life? By Aucusta GasKELL. Springfield, Ill., and Balti- 

more, Md., Charles C. Thomas, 1928. Pp. 324. 

That hardy perennial among biological problems, indicated by the 
title of this volume, has been approached from numerous angles, and 
almost every conceivable answer offered as a solution of the mystery. 
Many have found the explanation in one or more physical components 
of the organism; others, while not denying the rdle of these elements, 
assert the primacy of the organism as a whole, representing essentially 
new, or emergent, qualities; still others, the vitalists and animists, add 
non-physical factors deemed responsible for the organizing processes 
peculiar to vital phenomena; and some have propounded theories even 
more pluralistic in character. 

Mrs, Gaskell formulates a theory of the elementalist variety, and one 
not hitherto elaborated, though anticipated in Loeb’s statement that the 
ultimate goal of biology is the explanation of life in terms of atomic 
physics. Dr. Karl T. Compton in an introduction to the volume de- 
scribes the theory as follows: “The answer to the question ‘ What 
is Life?’ is essentially found in the hypothesis that protons and elec- 
trons, in addition to forming by their various known combinations the 
ninety-two kinds of atoms, are also able to unite in combinations of a 
type as yet undiscovered and which are the ‘active’ or essential in- 
gredients of living matter. These so-called ‘Z’ elements combine in 
specific ways with the ordinary known chemical elements to form living 
matter. Living matter is thus a ‘dual’ system, whose basic constitu- 
ents are protons and electrons. By analogies, reasoning or by further 
hypotheses, various life phenomena are then interpreted by this ‘ dual’ 
structure.” 

Dr. Compton also offers an appraisal of the theory. “ The honest 
physicist,” he says, “ must admit that he knows no independent experi- 
mental evidence to suggest or support the hypothesis of these assumed 
*Z’ conbinations of protons and electrons. He must also admit that 
he really knows relatively very little about atoms, protons and electrons, 
and nothing at all about the explanation of life. Hence the author’s 
fundamental assumption must be admitted as possible. Further, she has 
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shown how it can be used as a working hypothesis in a variety of 
directions. Finally, it should be susceptible of experimental test. 
These considerations should support the author in her plea for serious 
consideration of her work on its merits as a stimulus toward an ex- 
perimental test of her theory. 

“ The decisive test of this theory would involve the proof or disproof 
of the existence in living matter of combinations of protons or electrons 
in a different unit structure from the ordinary atoms of the inorganic 
world. Failing this, there are certain possibilities in the nature of 
indirect evidence, such as the generation of life by some such combina- 
tion of circumstances as described by the author as a ‘ critical concen- 
tration of ions’, or the energy transformations which would be pre- 
dicted by the theory at the instant of death.” 

The legitimacy of the hypothesis from the standpoint of atomic 
physics is thus certified by a distinguished authority in that field. In 
a second introduction to the volume Dr. Raymond Pearl states that 
“from a biological point of view the present is a propitious time for 
the appearance of Mrs. Gaskell’s original and ingenious speculation”, 
though objecting that “the specifically biological chapters of the book, 
which discuss the biological implications and consequences of the 
theory are, at this stage, premature. If the theory is not, in fact, true, 
these discussions are idle; if it does eventually turn out to be true the 
discussion of its implications can then take on a degree of confidence 
and assurance on the biological side which they cannot possibly have 
now.” 

Sponsored by such authority in the two special fields whose relation- 
ships it purports to treat, the theory would seem entitled to our respect- 
ful consideration. It may, in fact, stimulate researches yielding most 
significant conclusions as to factors in vital phenomena. From the 
philosophical standpoint, however, the theory as presented leaves much 
to be desired. The author does not consider, for example, such a 
fundamental question as how electrons, which are but special data or 
elements of our experience, might so combine as to produce other data 
or elements that are radically unlike them, though she freely asserts 
that they do so. Nor does she show how the behavior of electrons 
could, through any sort of composition, issue into the radically unlike 
behavior of the organism and its constituent parts. Such questions 
are at the very heart of the problem to which the author addresses her- 
self; and to ignore them makes any hypothesis on the problem little 
better than a guess in the dark, even though it may stimulate valuable 
research. A problem so deep and broad as this one cannot be 
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elucidated or even adequately stated in terms of one or two special 
scientific disciplines. The methods of philosophy as well as the find- 
ings of science must be brought to bear on the task. The author does 
not recognize this necessity ; but, on the contrary, unwittingly confesses 
her ignorance of the functions of philosophy in denying (pp. 41-42) 
that philosophic considerations are relevant to a theory such as hers. 

Sesa ELpRIDGE 

University or Kansas 


Le malheur de la conscience dans la philosophie de Hegel. Par Jean 

Waagt. Paris, Les éditions Rieder, 1929. Pp. 264. 

This is a penetrating study. It is concerned chiefly with the genesis 
of Hegel’s dialectical method. The author belongs to those for whom 
Hegel’s method is more important than the system, and for whom the 
earlier expressions of the dialectic are more significant than the later 
ones. Accordingly, he looks for the key to Hegelianism, not in the 
Logic and the Encyclopedia, but in the Phenomenology and the writings 
anterior to it. And what he finds is a Hegel radically different from 
the Hegel of the conventional text-books. 

The Hegel here delineated is virtually his own other. Instead of 
being a pan-logician and system-builder, he appears as a fervent mystic 
and romantic. And the dialectical method, far from being an instru- 
ment of pure thought, is shown rather to be the vehicle of affective 
experience. The author would probably agree with Royce (though 
he does not say so) in describing Hegel’s logic as a ‘logic of passion’; 
but he would go farther and regard the ‘passion’ as Hegel’s own, 
tragically felt and mystically transcended during a long formative 
period of intense brooding. 

The title of the book epitomizes the author’s thesis. “ The Unhappy 
Consciousness "—-one of the phases of experience portrayed in the 
Phenomenology—is here selected as typical of the entire range of 
Hegel’s thought. What appears in Hegel’s text as an application of the 
dialectical method to a particular variety of religious experience is 
here conceived as revealing the philosopher’s own perduring insight. 
It is Unhappiness of Consciousness on a grand scale which may be 
said to constitute the universal theme of Hegel’s tragic philosophy; 
but this tragic philosophy has a ‘happy’ ending, as it were, in the 
‘concrete universal’, In the first instance, however, the concrete uni- 
versal is not a logical or conceptual synthesis. It is originally a 
religious and romantic ideal. Its soil is the soul. Its moving prin- 
ciple is suffering. Its nostalgic goal is blessedness. Unhappiness and 
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Happiness—these are the opposites which Hegel sought to reconcile, 
not as abstract terms, but as modes of experience, and modes of 
experience lyrically oscillating in Hegel’s own mind. And what 
Hegel finally achieved was that anguish transforming itself into felicity 
which Christianity represents, historically or symbolically, as death 
and resurrection of an incarnate God. Hegel’s later system is thus 
nothing more than the logical expression of a process essentially 
mystical and mysterious, the process of the unhappy consciousness 
turning into its own opposite, into supreme happiness embracing yet 
reconciling its agonizing antithesis. This, in brief, is the author’s 
contention. 

The thesis thus summarily stated is developed in great detail and 
with a wealth of illustrations drawn profusely from Hegel’s early 
works. The argument is fresh and ingenious. The view of Hegel’s 
mystic experience, however, is borrowed from Dilthey who first 
adumbrated it in Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels. Especially illuminat- 
ing is the relation here traced between Hegel and the romantics. The 
dialectical method is shown as having a remarkable affinity with the 
subjective principle of ‘ romantic irony ’. 

It cannot be denied that the hypothesis proffered in this book is very 
plausible. But who can accept it as the only key to the secret of 
Hegel? Hegel’s dialectic as the moving soul of a universal tragedy 
is but one possible interpretation of it. Another interpretation, which 
could be equally supported by the Phenomenology and the earlier 
writings, lies in the opposite direction. The dialectic may be regarded 
as a mode of external observation rather than as a vehicle of inner 
experience. When thus regarded, the dialectic becomes the impelling 
principle of universal comedy. There is much to be said for the view 
of Hegel’s philosophy as a comedy of errors, and of Hegel himself as 
the cool and detached critic of ubiquitous incongruities. While it is 
indeed possible to look upon Faust as the hero of Hegel’s metaphysical 
romance, it is equally possible to yield the palm to Mephistopheles. 
The Hegelian philosophy is susceptible, alas, to all sorts of incom- 
patible interpretations. Hence its perennial charm. 

J. Lo—EwENBERG 
University or CALIFORNIA 


A Preface to Morals. By Water LippMANN. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. Pp. 348. 
If not already familiar with this book teachers of ethics owe it to 
themselves and their students to become so. It has been pretty gen- 
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erally praised by reviewers in the past few months since its publica- 
tion, and it deserves praise. It is hard to imagine a more representa- 
tive treatment of the principles of sanity in contemporary living. The 
book is divided into three parts, entitled respectively The Dissolution 
of the Ancestral Order, The Foundations of Humanism, and The 
Genius of Modernity. The first of these is least satisfactory. Too 
much is made of the “breakdown of authority” as if it had really 
broken down. The author is writing about his friends and acquaint- 
ances—men of his own age and station in life. He underestimates 
the degree to which the rank and file of men now as always follow some 
more or less self-appointed leader in blind and implicit faith. It makes 
very little difference that such leaders in our times are not called 
priests. On the other hand, he underestimates the degree to which all 
ages have faced the problem of the reconstruction of values in the 
light of new knowledge. The theory that everybody was once orthodox 
is too theatrical to be true. This part of the book shows the fault of 
the positivistic temper of its author in subtle but pervasive ways. He 
has entered into the past in search of answers to modern questions. 
Not finding such answers he dismisses the past without taking the 
pains to get the full feeling for its questions. But fault-finding is not 
appropriate in the face of the admirable sanity with which the author 
proceeds in his second and third parts. He is no longer trying to 
interpret a relation between the past and the present, but is dealing with 
the material content of a contemporary world. In a spirit as old as 
man he proposes the dignity of mature rational conduct as the highest 
good of man; he sees the necessity of restraint for complex human 
creatures; he realizes that such a search for the good yields a philo- 
sophic temper suffused with religion as distinguished from religiosity 
—all this is admirably done. If this book is not a major contribution 
to philosophy it is a major exposition of a philosophic way of life for 
thousands who are not at home in the technical literature of the 
philosophic tradition. 
H. G. Townsend 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


The following books were received during May and June: 

Experimental Psychology. By Jouannes Linpworsky. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xix, 406. 

Can Science Explain Life? By C. F. Krarrr. Lancaster, The Science 
Press Printing Company, 1931. Pp. 94. 

Principles and Problems of Right Thinking. By Epow1tn Artuur Burtt. 
Second Edition Revised. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1931. Pp. xiv, 
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Genius and Creative Intelligence. By N. D. M. Hirscnu. Cambridge, Mass., 
Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. Pp. 340. 

Philosophical Poems of Henry More. By Grorrrey BuLioucH. Man- 
chester, Manchester University Press, 1931. Pp. xc, 250. 

Science & Religion. A Symposium with a Foreword by Michael Pupin. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xi, 176. 

The Pattern of Abilities among Adult and Juvenile Defectives. By Haroto 
Exits Jones. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1931. Pp. 47-6o. 

The Influence of Training on Changes in Variability in Achievement. By 
Homer B. Reepv. Princeton, Psychological Review Co., 1931. Pp. 60. 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from the Sanskrit. With 
an Outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads and an Annotated Bib- 
liography. By Rosert Ernest Hume. Second Edition Revised with 
a list of recurrent and parallel passages by George C. O. Haas. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi, 2588. 

A World of Epitomizations. A Study in the Philosophy of the Sciences. 
By Grorce Perrico Concer. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xiv, 606. 

Cosmologia. By A. C. Correr. Boston, The Stratford Company, 1931. 
Pp. 404. 

Reiativity. An Interpretation of Einstein’s Theory. By Mario PALMreri. 
Los Angeles, Forbush Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 88. 

We Imperialists. By Carcmit Spriersma. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. viii, 154. 

An Essay Concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion, and Assent. 
By Joun Locke. Edited with an Introduction by Benjamin Rand. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. Ix, 308. 

Creative Poetry. A Study of its Organic Principles. By B. Rotanp Lewis. 
Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. xii, 400. 

Delayed Reaction in Rats. By C. H. Honzix. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1931. Pp. 306-318. 

Mind and Matter. By G. F. Stout. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1931. Pp. xiv, 326. 

Zwei Dialoge iiber Raum und Zeit. By Grorce Jarré. Ed. Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1931. Pp. 108. 

Philosophie und Moral in der Kantischen Kritik. By Gernarp Kricer. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. Pp. viii, 236. 

Lessings Weltanschauung. By Hans Letsecanc. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1931. Pp. xii, 206. 

Die Theorie der Geisteswissenschaften vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart. 
By Franz Scumipt. Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. 152. 

Erkennen und Zeit. Eine Studie iiber das Naturgesetz. By WILHELM 
Grese. Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. 64. 

Kants Qualititskategorien. By ANNeLIEse Mater. Berlin, Kurt Metzner, 
1931. Pp. 78. 
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Phanomenologie und Menschliche Existenz. By Hans Rerner. Halle, 
Max Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. 26. 

Uber die Fortschritte der Metaphysik. By Jutius Espincuavus. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. Pp. 16. 

Histoire de la Morale en France. By A.pert Bayer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1931. Pp. 592. 

De la Connaissance de Soi. By Léon Brunscuvice. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1931. Pp. xii, 196. 

Du Cheminement de la Pensée. By Emme Meyerson. Vols. I, II, III. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xxviii, 1036. 

De Luther d Wagner. By N. KiuGmMann et M. DumeEsnit DE GRAMONT, 
Préface de J.-L. Breton. Volumes I and II. Paris, Librairie Philo- 
sophique J. Vrin, 1931. Pp. 228. 

La pensée technique. By Jutien Pacotre. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 
ii, 156. 

Héraclite d’éphése. By Maurice Sovovine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 
xl, 102, 

Cicerone e l’Etica Stoica. Nel III Libro del “ De Finibus.” By FLaviana 
Moscarini. Rome, Tipografia del Senato, 1930. Pp. 52. 

Lo Svolgimenio del Pensiero di Giuseppe de Maistre. By Guorcio 
CANDELORO. Rome, Tipografia del Senato, 1931. Pp. 62. 

Problema Teologico Come Filosofia. By PANTALEO CARABELLESE. Rome, 
Tipografia del Senato, 1931. Pp. xii, 108. 

S. Agostino. Publicazione Commemorativa del XV Centenario della Sua 
morte. Milan, Societa Editrice Vita E Pensiero, 1931. Pp. 520. 
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NOTES 

Harald Héffding, professor of philosophy in the University of Copen- 
hagen from 1883 to 1915, died at Copenhagen on July 2, 1931, at the age of 
88. His teaching was influenced by Kant and Spinoza as well as by English 
philosophers, notably Spencer, whom he made known to Danish students 
of philosophy. 

Among his numerous books, may be mentioned particularly: Psychology 
(1882), Ethics, (1887), The Philosophy of Religion (1901), History of 
Modern Philosophy (1804), Human Thought (1910), Modern Philosophers 
(1915), Leading Conceptions in the roth Century (1920), The Concept of 
Relation (1921). Most of these books have achieved a wide popularity, 
particularly the Psychology which went into the tenth edition in 1929, and 
several of them have been issued in foreign editions. 

Professor Héffding was a member of the Royal Danish Society of Letters 
and Sciences, the Academia dei Lincei, and the Instituto di Milano. He was 
also Correspondent de I’institut de France, and a Correspondent Fellow of 
the British Academy and of the Aristotelian Society. 


William Mackintire Salter died on July 18, 1931, in his seventy-eighth 
year. For many years, Dr. Salter was associated prominently with Dr. 
Felix Adler in the Ethical Culture movement. From 1909 to 1913 he 
served as special lecturer in the department of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago. Among his books, published in both English and German, are: 
Die Religion der Moral, 1885; Ethical Religion, 1889; Nietzsche the Thinker, 
1917. 

Professor Edgar S. Brightman of Boston University was elected Ehrenmit- 
glied of the Kant-Gesellschaft at the Annual General Session held in Halle 
May 28. 


In memory of its late Director, Scientia has founded the EUGENIO 
RIGNANO PRIZE of the value of 10,000 Italian lire to be conferred upon 
the author of the best essay on “the Evolution of the Notion of Time”. 
The competition is international and is open to anyone who wishes to enter. 
Works submitted in the competition should be sent to the Editor of Scientia 
not later than the thirty-first of December, 1932. They must be unpub- 
lished, or published since the year 1930, and must be either typewritten or 
printed in one of the following languages: Italian, French, English, Ger- 
man or Spanish. Each work must be accompanied by a typewritten sum- 
mary of not more than 10 pages (4000 words) in length, capable of being 
published as an article in the Scientia. Further information concering the 
competition is available from the Editor of Scientia, 12, Via A. De Togni, 
Milano (116), Italy. 
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The Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy held its ninth 
annual general meeting at the University of Melbourne on May 21 and 22, 
The following papers were read: “ Science and Society” by John Anderson, 
“ Explanation” by H. Tasman Lovell, “ Realist Psychology” by G. F. 
McIntosh, “ Value” by W. R. Boyce Gibson, and “ The Inheritance of 
Acquired Characters” by W. E. Agar. 


A prize of 1000 Austrian Shillings is being offered by the Sociological 
and Philosophical Societies in Vienna, for an essay on “ The Development 
of the Sociology of Cognition and Knowledge since Wilhelm Jerusalem”, 
The essay should be 15,000-30,000 words in length, and may be written in 
German, French, English or Italian. In place of the entrant’s name each 
essay must bear a motto; the name and address of the author is to be added 
in a sealed envelope bearing the same motto. Essays must be sent to Dr, 
Walther Eckstein, Wein XVI. Kirchstetterngasse 49, not later than the 31st 
of December 1932. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is offering a limited number 
of grants in aid of research, and of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in 
the Humanities, applications for which must be made not later than Decem- 
ber 15. All inquiries regarding the above should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

Minn, XL, 159: R. F. A. Hoernlé, Professor Stout’s Theory of Pos- 
sibilities, Truth, and Error; P. Leon, The Work of Art and the Esthetic 
Object; Ralph E. Stedman, An Examination of Bosanquet’s Doctrine of 
Self-transcendence (II.); H. J. Paton, The Key to Kant’s Deduction of 
the Categories; G. Ryle, Mr. Ryle on Propositions; E. Rignano, The Con- 
cept of Purpose in Biology. 

Putosopuy, VI, 23: C. Lloyd Morgan, Professor Whitehead’s Phi- 
losophy; F. W. Harvey, Cosmic Purpose; G. C. Field, Is Moral Progress a 
Reality? Robert Leet Patterson: McTaggart’s Contribution to the Phi- 
losophy of Religion; Adrian Coates, Philosophy as Criticism and Point of 
View; R. F. Rattray, An Outline of Genetic Psychology. 

Tue Monist, XLI, 3: A. D. Ritchie, Miracles; G. H. Langley, Knowledge 
of God; J. Laird, The Justification of Punishment; A. C. Ewing, Solipsism; 
Charles A. Baylis, Implication and Subsumption; A. Ushenko, On the 
Validity of the Principle of Identity; Orland O. Norris, Some Postulates 
for an Instrumental Philosophy; Gabriele Rabel, Kant as a Teacher of 
Biology. 

THe Journat or Pumosopny, XXVIII, 11: Albert E. Blumberg and 
Herbert Feigl, Logical Positivism; Henry Bradford Smith, How a Logic 
of “ Propositions ” Fails of Complete Generality. 12: John Dewey, George 
Herbert Mead; George Boas, Mr. Lewis’s Theory of Meaning. 13: Paul 
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Horst, Psychology and the Scientific Method; W. H. Roberts, Are We 
Machines? And What of It? 14: Alice Ambrose, A Critical Discussion 
of Mind and the World-Order. 15: Thomas T. Lafferty, The Dualism of 
Means and Value. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Ernics, XLI, 4: Ralph Barton Perry, 
Value as Election and Satisfaction; John M. Cooper, Contraception and 
Altruism; W. Wylie Spencer, St. Augustine and the Influence of Religion 
on Philosophy; T. T. Mitchell, The Bases of Philosophic Pessimisim; 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Morality and Religion: A Critique of Professor A. 
E. Taylor’s Gifford Lectures; Jsrael Knox, Notes on the Moralistic Theory 
of Art: Plato and Tolstoy. 

Tue Symposium, II, 3: Herbert Read, Personality in Literature; Morris 
U. Schappes, Notes on the Concrete as Method in Criticism; Sidney Hook, 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx; George Boas, In Defence of 
Romanticism. 

Tue Hissert JourNAL, XXIX, 4: Vittorino Veszani, Our Place in Life; 
Rudolf Otto, An Inter-religious League; Vincent Taylor, Reunion and 
Nonconformity ; Eleanor Rathbone, Child Marriage in India; C. J. Cadouz, 
Second Thoughts on Hedonism; Roy Pascal, The Class Basis of Luther’s 
Reformation; M. D. Petre, M. Loisy’s Autobiography; R. H. Mottram, The 
Faith of a Writer in the Twentieth Century; William Kilborne Stewart, 
Scepticism; J. H. Muirhead, Bosanquet’s Account of Religion: A Reply; 
W. Watkin Davies, Population and World-Politics; C. B. Hunt, New De- 
velopment of Secondary Education in Prussia. 

Tue JourNat or Rexicion, XI, 3: George W. Richards, The Place of 
Adolph von Harnack among Church Historians; Ernest W. Burch, Tragic 
Action in the Second Gospel: A Study in the Narrative of Mark; Howard 
B. Jefferson, Royce on the Problem of Evil; John S. Cornett, Character 
Education; Joseph G. Haroutunian, Jonathan Edwards: A Study in Godli- 
ness; E. J. Chave, Raising Religious Education to a Religious Level. 

Harvard THEOLOGICAL Review, XXIV, 2: Morton S. Enslin, “ The Five 
Books of Matthew ”: Bacon on the Gospel of Matthew; Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
The Transmission of the Book of the Covenant; Silas Rees, Leontius of 
Byzantium and his Defence of the Council of Chalcedon; Jacob Geerlings 
and Silva New, Chrysostom’s Text of the Gospel of Mark; Nerses Akinian 
and Robert P. Casey, Two Armenian Creeds. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL oF PsycHOLoGy AND PuuwosopHy, IX, 2: 
Francis Anderson, Sidelights: I1, Gandhi contra mundum; H. B. Loughnan, 
The Empiricism of Dr. Alexander; K. H. Bailey, Law and Logic; P. M. 
Bachelard, Can We Diagnose Feeble-Mindedness in Children?; Mary 
Cochran, Insensitiveness to Tone Quality; C. J. Adcock, The Evolution of 
Existence; A. E. P., Sectionalism or Mutualism?; Extract, of Purity of 
Style. 

THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycno.ocy, XLIII, 3: K. A. Williams, Five 
Behaviorisms; S. W. Fernberger, Instructions and the Psychophysical 
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Limen; W. R. Miles, Correlation of Reaction and Codérdination Speed with 
Age in Adults; W. R. Miles, Movement Interpretations of the Silhouette 
of a Revolving Fan; E. H. Kniep, W. L. Morgan, and P. T. Young, Studies 
in Affective Psychology; D. J. Shaad and H. Helson, Group Presentation 
in the Method of Constant Stimuli as a Time-Saving Device; A. L. Winsor. 
The Effect of Mental Effort on Parotid Secretion; A. T. Jersild and W. S. 
Thomas, The Influence of Adrenal Extract on Behavior and Mental Ef- 
ficiency; E. G. Wever, Impulses from the Acoustic Nerve of the Guinea 
Pig, Rabbit, and Rat; R. Stagner, The Redintegration of Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant Experiences; J. P. Guilford, The Prediction of Affective Values; 
J. D. Frank, Affective Values vs. Nature of Odors in Relation to Re 
production. 

Psycuo.ocicaL Review, XXXVIII, 4: Walter B. Cannon, Again the 
James-Lange and the Thalamic Theories of Emotion; Warren C. Middle- 
ton, The Psychopathology of George Fox, Founder of Quakerism; Matthew 
N. Chappell, Inhibition, Facilitation, Learning: Summation of Stimuli; 
Norman R. F. Maier, Reasoning and Learning; Karl F. Muensinger, The 
Primary Factors in Learning; Oliver L. Reiser, The Logic of Gestalt Psy- 
chology; Alvhh R. Lauer, Why Not Re-Christen the ‘ Psycho-galvanic 
Reflex ’? 

JourNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL Psycuotocy, XIV, 3: L. L. Thurstone, Rank 
Order as a Psychophysical Method; H. Helson & S. M. King, The Tau 
Effect: An Example of Psychological Relativity; K. Vickery, The Effects 
of Change of Work on the Work Decrement; A. L. Winsor, Some Quanti- 
tative Characteristics of Parotid Secretions; S. M. Corey, An Experimental 
Study of Retention in the White Rat; R. G. Krueger, The Influence of 
Repetition and Disuse upon Rate of Hypnotization; H. S. Rasran & M. E. 
Wagner, The Summation Method in Statistics; A. Jersild, Memory for the 
Pleasant as Compared with the Unpleasant; R. Y. Herren, The Effect of 
Stuttering on Voluntary Movement; R. P. Carroll, Practice in Rating; 
G. B. Dimmick, An Automatic Rotary Switch for Use with the Ranschburg 
Exposure Apparatus for Continuous Multiple Choice Work. 

Psycuo.ocica Butietin, XXVIII, 5: Paul L. Boynton, Proceedings 
of the Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology; 
Martin L. Reymert, Survey of Conditions and Facilities for the Teaching 
of Psychology in the State of Ohio; Paul C. Young, A General Review of 
the Literature on Hypnotism and Suggestion; Eliot D. Hutchinson, Ma- 
terials for the Study of Creative Thinking. 6: John A. McGeoch, The 
Acquisition of Skill. 7: Arthur Gilbert Bills, Mental Work; Ralph B. 
Spence and Ruth Duncan. 

Tue New Humanist, IV, 5: Paul Guerrant Morrison, The Role of the 
Intellectual; Roy Wood Sellars, and Douglas C. Macintosh, Humanism, 
Viewed and Reviewed; Martin A. Sprengling, The Hope of Immortality; 
Alan Jenkins, The Foolishness of the Prophets—A Sonnet; Henry N. 
Wieman, God—The Ideal or the Unknown?—A Reply; Alexander P. 
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Cappon, Street Scene and the Great American Play; Paul Teissoniére, 
Liberal Christianity in Belgium. 

Revue ve MétrapHysigue et pe Morate, XXXVIIII, 2: E. Bréhier, 
Y a-t-il une Philosophie chrétienne; Mme. C. Ladd-Franklin, La non-exist- 
ence de l’existence : l’idéaliste pur et le réaliste hypothetique; L. Brunschvicg, 
De la vraie et de la fausse conversion (suite); L. Robinson, Les débuts 
philosophiques de Descartes; E. Von Aster, Les aspects principaux de la 
philosophie allemande contemporaine. 

Revue Puiosopnigue, LVI, 5 and 6: J. Lévy-Bruhl, La catégorie af- 
fective du surnaturel; J. Wahl, La philosophie spéculative de Whitehead; 
E. Lubac, Les dimensions du temps correspondant a l’expansion de la vie 
de l’esprit dans l’inconscient; W. Drabovitch, Le sort de la personnalité; 
A. Ombredane, Le Langage; E. Souriau, Esthetique musicale; P. Masson- 
Oursel, Philosophies de l’Asie. 7 and 8: Ch. Blondel, Marcel Proust. 
Hétérogéneité du réel et généralité; A. Mochi, Psychoanalyse, psycho- 
physique et “ psychologie concréte”; Cl. Estéve, L’expérience et la poésie 
mystiques; E. Techoueyres, Le continu et le discontinu en biologie; J. Wahl, 
La philosophie spéculative de Whitehead; M. Halbwachs, Sociologie. 

Revue p’HisTorre pe LA Purosopnie, V, 1: Raymond-Lucien Klee, La 
théorie et la pratique dans la cité platonicienne (2° article); Marcel De 
Corte, Technique et fondement de la purification plotinienne; Roger Lefévre, 
Le doute cartésien, épreuve des objets de la pensée. 

ArcHives DE PutosopHire pu Droir er Socio.ocrm Jurmigue, I-II: 
F. Gény, La Notion de Droit en France; R. Hubert, Science du droit, So- 
ciologie juridique et Philosophie du droit; G. Morin, Vers la révision de la 
Technique juridique; G. Davy, L’Unité de fondement de l’obligation 
politique; J. Delos, La Théorie de l’institution; G. Gurvitch, Les idées- 
maitresses de Maurice Hauriou. 

BULLETIN pe LA Société FRANCAISE pE PHiLosopHir, XXX, 3: M. Arthur 
Fontaine, Les Formes Actuelles de 1|’Internationalité. 

Kant-Stupien, XXXVI, 1 and 2: Ernst Cassirer, Kant und das Problem 
der Metaphysik; Kurt Sternberg, Aufklarung, Klassizismus und Romantik 
bei Kant; Justus Meyer, Kants Philosophie der Lebenserscheinungen; Paul 
Hofmann, Das Problem des Satzes vom ausgeschlossenen Dritten; Heinrich 
Scholz, Uber das Cogito, ergo sum; Martin Ninck, Zur Philosophie von 
Ludwig Klages, Emil Utitz, Johannes Volkelt; Johs. Erich Heyde, Johannes 
Rehmke; Georg Lasson, Ferdinand Jakob Schmidt. 

ArcHiv Fir GESCHICHTE DER Puitosopuit, XL, 1: H. Rickert, Geschichte 
und System der Philosophie, E. Hoffman, Der padagogische Gedanke in 
Platons Héhlengleichnis; H. Flatten, Die “materia primordialis” in der 
Schule von Chartres; B. Groethuysen, Die kosmische Anthropologie des 
Bovillus; H. Kuhn, Hegels Asthetik als System des Klassizismus; H. 
Glockner, Kuno Fischer und Karl Rosenkranz; A. Dyroff, Jahresbericht 
1930 uber die deutschen Schriften zur Patristik; G. Dawes Hicks, Jahres- 
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bericht 1930 iiber die englischen Schriften zur Antike; G. Calogero, Jahres. 
bericht 1930 iiber die italienischen Schriften zur Antike. 

Scuorastik, VI, 3: Frans Pelster, Forschungen zur Quastionenliteratur 
in der Zeit des Alexander von Hales; Artur Landgraf (Bamberg), Die 
Vorbereitung auf die Rechtfertigung und die Eingiessung der _heilig- 
machenden Gnade in der Frithscholastik; August Deneffe, Dogma. Wort 
und Begriff. 

Rivista pt Frosoria, XXII, 2: G. Solari, Lo Stato come liberta; A. Levi, 
Un’'interpretazione del materialismo storico; E. Morselli, Prattein, Poiein, 
Theorein; P. Treves, Su Paolo Sarpi teorico della “ Ragion di Stato.” 3;: 
G. Tarozzi, Note sull’idea dell’infinito; G. Grasselli and G. Vidari, Una 
memoria inedita di Ferrante Aporti sull’educazione del Clero; M. Maresca, 
Una recente discussione sul problema di Dio in Francia; E. Colorni, Utilita 
e moralita nella filosofia politica di T. Campanella. 

Locos, XIV, 1: L. Garofalo, I1 problema dell’infinito dal Rinascimento a 
Kant; E. Vigorita, Federico Nietzsche; G. Perticone, Il problema del diritto 
nel pensiero italiano contemporaneo; M. La Rosa, Dall’Atomo alle Onde, 
2: L. Garofalo, Il problema dell’infinito dal Rinascimento a Kant; E. Nobile, 
A proposito del “ peccato di spazialita” di ogni sistema dualistico e della 
“ spazialita” in genere; F. Montalto, I1 Cusano nel pensiero di due critici 
italiani; B. De Finetti, Probabilismo; R. Madia, Max Nurdou storiografo, 

Grornace Critico Deira Firosoria ITALIANA, XII, 2: Giovanni Gentile, 
Filosofia e scienza; Gallo Galli, La realta spirituale e il problema dell’oggetto 
(contin.) ; Giovanni Tinivella, Saggio sulla dottrina di Bacone (continuazione 
e fine) ; Luigi Fabris, Francesco Maria Zanotti e i suoi scritti filosofici. 

Arcuivio pt Fivosorta, I, 2: E. Bodrero, La doppia personalita di Talete; 
G. Taroszi, La liberta della ragione e della fede; G. Varisco, La Dottrina 
Cattolica e la critica razionale; F. Orestano, I| Diritto categoria dell’ordine; 
G. Perticone, Alcune posizioni della filosofia etico-giuridica contemporanea; 
L. Stefanini, Idealismo Cristiano. 

REvIsTA DA FACULDADE DE FiLosoria & Letras pe Sao BENTO, 4: 
Lourenco Filho, Introdugao ao estudo da Escola Nova; Georges Dwel- 
shauvers, Traité de Psychologie, J. De Castro Nery, O problema scéptico a 
entrada da Gnoseologia; Alceu Amoroso Lima, Esboco de una introdugao 
a Economia Moderna; Fr. De Hovre, Le catholicisme, ses pédagogues, sa 
pédagogie. 





